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THE NEW STEAMER §. 8S. LEWIS. 
Fall the new en- 
terprises, the es- 
tablishment of a 
line of Ameri- 
can steamships 
between Boston 
and Liverpool 
has been made 
the occasion of 
the most rejoic- 
ing on the part 
of our commer- 
cial and enter- 
prising citizens, 
and presuming 
that the noble fabric that will form” the ‘pioneer 


of the line, would be an object of more than 
usual interest, we have had a faithful sketch of 
the steamer made, and present it herewith. She 
will form the first boat of what is known as 
Harnden & Co.’s Liverpool line of steamships, 
and was built by Theodore Birley, who is es- 
teemed as one of the best mechanics in Phila- 
delphia. The S.S. Lewis is 210 feet long on the 
keel, and 225 feet on deck; has 32 feet extreme 
breadth of beam, 30 feet width at the gunwales, 
26 feet depth from the upper deck, divided as 
follows : 10 1-2 feet depth of hold, 7 1-2 height 
of lower deck, and 8 height of the main deck, 
and she registers 1103 tons, but measures 1850 
tons, cubic capacity. Her dead rise at half floor 
is 6 inches, swell or rounding of sides, 1 foot, 
and sheer 3 feet. Her motive power consists 


two engines, with 60 inch cylinders, and 40 inch- 
es stroke, applied to one of Loper’s propellers. 
It is estimated that her engines will work 30 
pounds pressure to the square inch, and produce 
12 knots speed per hour, in moderate weather. 
Competent judges, who have been much engaged 
in steam navigation, have pronounced her mo- 
tive power, and its application to the Loper pro- 
peller, the most perfect that has yet been pro- 
duced in this country. She is square rigged for- 
ward, and fore-and-aft rigged upon the main and 
mizzen masts, similar to the Cunard steamers, 
but is not dependent upon sails for making her 
passages. To all intents and purposes she is a 
steamer, and her motive power will always be 
applied, no matter how fair the wind may be. 


She carries four of Francis’s life-boats, each 30 | 
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feet long, 6 wide and 3 1-2deep ; has the best of 
ground tackle, patent pumps, and is otherwise 
liberally found. It is estimated that she will 
make seven voyages a year between this port 
and Liverpool, will carry 300 tons of dead weight, 
1000 tons of measurement goods, and accommo- 
date 100 cabin passengers—and all this exclu- 
sive of fuel and stores. With only her lower 
hold full of cargo, it is estimated that she can 
accommodate nearly 1000 passengers, including 
those in the cabin. Her commander, Captain 
William C. Barstow, is well known as having 
been one of the most successful packet captains 
sailing out of New York, and her owners may 
feel confident that he will make her do all that 
can be expected of any sailor from a ship com- 
bining so many favorable qualities. 
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DE BELTRAN: 


TRE BUCEANEER OF THE GULF. 
A Romantic Story of the Sea and hore. 


BY F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER UL 

A GOSSIPPING CONVERSATION. 

N the most ancient 
quarter of the city 
of New Orleans. 
there stands an an- 
tiquated building, 
which. from its size 
and the Moresco 
style of its archi- 
tecture, must have 
been the abode, in 
the days of its ear- 
lier dignity, of an 
opulent and noted 
hidalgo, perhaps of 
the colonial gov- 


ernor himself. 

The house has two fronts, facing each on fre- 
quented thoroughfares of the city, one of which 
is ornamented with a projecting balcony and 
stained a dark buff color, while the other is of a 
deep gray tint. and has a large gateway, with 
narrow windows pierced on cither side of it; and 
over the arch of the gate or porte-cocher, are seen 
three smaller openings of an oval shape. which 
are grated with strong bars of iron, near togeth- 
er. and placed tranversely, as if on that floor had 
been. anciently, a prison; but a bird cage hang- 
ing in one of them showed that the apartments 
within were occupied by the family that might at 
present inhabit the mansion. 

It is two stories in height, with a battlement 
running around the eaves, upon the top of which 
stand several gigantic vases of stone: one or two 
of which are shattered. and from others grow 
either sturdy orange trees or long grass waving 
in the wind, ‘The heavy mullions of the win- 


dows, the carved grotesque heads that ornament 
the architrave, the heavy doors, double panneled 
and studded with iron headed tails. all bear tes- 
timony to the strength and solidity of the editice. 

Beside the two fronts there is an alley, xarrow 


and dark, which ras along by the third wall of 


the building. leading to a court yard, enclosed by 
avery high wall: the fourth side of the house 
forms oue of the boundagies of the court. For 
some days prior to the opening of our story, this 
edifice had become an object of curiosity to the 
inquisitive busy bodies of the neighborhood. 


Hitherto, that is until it began to awaken this 
interest. it had been the abode of a wealthy 
Spaniard, from the island of Cuba, who. it was 
said, had been banished from that place for some 


differences of political opinion that existed be- 


tween him and the government. He seemed to 
be a quiet and domestic sort of caballero, who 
contented himself with smoking cigars, made of 
fine tobacco rolled in cylinders of white paper, 
in his balcony window from morning till night ; 
rejoicing in scarlet slippers or a blue velvet cap 
with a tassel, and a massive gold chain about 
his neck. When he was not smoking he amused 
himself in pacing before the windows of his draw- 
ing-room, which, from the glimpses of its interior 
the neighbors got from time to time, was fuar- 
nished with true Castilian magnificence. The 
exile was a tall, handsome, dark man, with the 
least gray in the world mingled with his raven 
black hair and graceful mustache. The regular- 
ity of his habits at length ceased to attract atten- 
tion, and he was suffered to enjoy his scarlet 
slippers, red cap and paper cigars without moles- 
tation; save that some gossips wondered that 
nobody ever saw him go out, and nobody ever 
entered there save a mysterious looking Cuban 


servant, Who always carried a mysterious covered 
basket with him. Indeed he was never seen 
without it, till it got to be inseparably associated 
in the neighhors’ eyes with the man and the man 
with the basket. 

But there was another thing that moved the 
curiosity of some of the people of the opposite 
tenements ; and this was the presence of a lady 
in the house—a lady young and surpassingly 
beautiful. No one could say that they had ever 
got a full and good sight of her face, but there 


were several who had caught glimpses of her fig- 


ure through the window ; two or three who had 
heard her speak ; and there was one little French 


- wife of a shoemaker, who would have been will- 


ing to make oath on her husband's lapstone, that 
she had heard her sing, and that she sang like 
an angel. 

“She can’t be his wife,” said the sow-visaged 
better half of a perruquicr to her neighbor, Jean 
Pirot, the little manufacturer of bad cigars, at 
one sous cach, whose shop was four feet square 
in a window recess. 

“An why not, woman, why not ¢ 
more likely to be his wife than his 

~ Daughter,” said quickly the sharp-faced wo- 
man. “ Yes, she is his daughter; for she is too 
young to be his wife.” 

* Yes, and I saw him put his arm about her 
and draw her to him proud-like, as if he was her 
father,” remarked a handsome young woman, 
who, standing in her doorway, was skillfully ar- 
ranging a bouquet of fresh flowers, to carry to 
the cathedral as an offering to the vingin. 

* Father or daughter,” chimed in the cobbler’s 
little wife to her husband, as he drove the last 
brad into the heel of a shoe, “ they are, no doubt, 
great people, and do nobody harm. For my 
part I like to see people live and stay at home !” 
Here she cast a hard look very significantly at 
her lord, whose propensities to wander forth at 
night to the theatre, or the cafe, round the cor- 
ner. to play dominoes till late bed-time, were 
well known to the whole neighborhood. 


“It is very odd, though,” remarked a thin 
Frenchman in round iron spectacles, whose busi- 


ness was to extract spots from broadcloth gar- 
ments, by an invention of his own, which not 
only removed the spot but the cloth also; “it is 
bien drole he never comes out in the day-time, 


but goes out at night!” 
“Goes out by night!” repeated three or four 


voices; and‘ the little cobbler shook his head 
mystically, and his wife raised ier eyes with sur- 
prise, “ goes out by night!” 

* There is no doubt of it,” said the meagre ex- 


tracter of spots; “I was, not long since, late at 
night coming home with some clothing, which 
I had been a great ways to get, when, as I passed 
his gate, I saw him going in. He was just un- 
locking to enter. I saw his face by the light of 
his cigar, which he puffed and illumined as I 
passed him. He wore a Spanish cloak, which 
covered him to his beard.” 

“Going in is not exactly coming out,” philo- 
sophically remarked the cobbler. 

“ But he must have come out before he could 
go in,” very positively asserted the perruquier, 
as if he were laying down a proposition that 
could not admit of disputation. 

“True, true,” ejaculated Jean, nodding his 
head affirmatively up and down, “I see, I see! 
vous avez raison, monsieur !” 

“But why does he keep his wife shut up so 
closely? I would like to know that!” stoutly 
observed the woman, with a sort of menacing 
look at the closed windows of the Moorish-look- 


It were 


ing house ; for this gossip took place at the door 
of a little wine shop, on the corner vis-a-vis with 
the mansion, and about twilight, an hour when 
all the working population desert their shops and 
back rooms to congregate on the trottoirs, to see 
and be seen, gossip and breathe the air. At 
such times all the important affairs of the neigh- 
borhood are discussed, and everything hidden 
laid open to the prying eye of morbid curiosity. 

“Prove, woman, prove that it is his wife!” 
said the wine-seller, a short, stout-chested Italian, 
from the island of Sicily, with a dark, glittering 
eye, a pleasant smile and good teeth, and a beard 
ample and black. 

“ He treats her too affectionate for that,” said 
the cobbler’s better half, with another horrible 
leer at her lord, which contained a volume of 
silent reproof. 

“Tsaw him draw her to him and kiss her,” 
said the old mother of the wine vender. “TI sits 
here all day, and does nothin’ but watches that 
house ; because Tam an old dame, and can do 
no work. I’ve seen him,” she added, in a trem- 
ulous, palsied voice, “take her a-about the waist, 
a-a-and pat her check just like a father. No, no, 
good neighbors, she be not his wife, be sure 0’ 
that.” 

Here the old woman thrust four fingers into a 
leathern sack that hung at her girdle, and which 
would hold about a pint of snuff, and abstracting 
a third of an ounce, began shoving it up her 
huge nostrils. 

“], too, have seen persons go there and be ad- 
mitted, and come out late at night,” said a por- 
ter, who, passing with his load and understand- 
ing the subject of their gossip; “mysterions 
looking people they were, too; the secret way 
they acted, as if they'd like to be inwisible if 
they could.” 

“There is no doubt something wrong there 
altogether,” remarked the cobbler, gravely, as he 
peered up at the house through his circular iron 
spectacles ; * the police guard ought ne'er to keep 
eyes off it. A whole year the man has lived 
there, and never yet had heel or sole tapped ; no 
doubt he keeps in to save shoe-leather, and starve 
the honest cobbler.” 

“ No doubt, friends,” said a ragged man, with 
a red nose, who seemed to have no other home 
than the wine shop, where he lounged the most 
of his time, * no doubt he has his reasons for this 
mystery, as you call it. He is an exile, that we 
know. He has, therefore, enemies who might 
follow him here and do him a mischief; for the 
sea between here and Havana is as open to them 
as it was tohim. Perhaps he stays at home to 
keep from being made a sheath for their long 
knives.” 

“Thou hast hit the peg on the head, friend, 
I‘ll warrant thee,” said the cobbler, with empha- 
sis. “I see it all now as clear as an instep.” 

* But how do you account for the people seen 
going in so secret at night!” inquired, scepti- 
cally, the porter, as he looked in the face of the 
man who had no home but the tap. 

~ Those are doubtless his friends from Cuba, 
who are in the city on a visit, and go to see him 
secretly in order that when they return to Ha- 


vana the captain-general may not suspect them 


of mischief; for I know enough to know that he 
has his spies here, who watch every Cuban gen- 
tleman that comes to this city, with an hundred 
eyes, especially since the rumors about the inva- 
sion.” 

“This, then, makes all clear,” said the cob- 
bler’s wife, in a tone of satisfaction, “ but I should 
like to know whether that be his daughter, and 


if so, why one so fair should keep herself shut 
up like a nun.” 


“No doubt she loves to keep her father com- 


pany,” answered the wine seller. “Nothing is 
more natural.” 

This rejoinder seemed to give general satisfac- 
tien, and as the shades of evening began to de- 
scené upon the streets, one neighbor after another 
sought his or her domicil in the rear of their re- 
spective sheps; and soon the street was quiet 
save the occasional step of a passer-by on his 
way to some appointment, or seeking his own 
pastime. 

From these gossippings the reader will see 
that the house was an object of Some interest, or 
rather the character and habits of its occupants, 
in the neighborhood. The aspect of things con- 
tinued pretty much the same as has been de- 
scribed by conversation, for some days after. 
The foreign gentleman smoked his paper segari- 
tos, and paced his balcony in his scarlet slippers 
and little fisherman's cap, and glimpses of a 
young and beautiful girl could be got from the 
street through the open folds of a rich orange- 


colored curtain, that partly shaded the tall win- 
dows that opened on the balcony. The servant, 
with his mysterious basket, went out and came 
in after dark ; and twice the gentleman himself 
was seen to be admitted after the watchman had 
called his second hour. But no more strangers 
were seen to apply for late entrance, as had been 
the case some weeks before; so that at length 
the gossips ceased to regard the house, or trouble 
themselves any further about the habits of its 
occupants. 

At length, one clear moonlight night, about 
three weeks after the little bit of corner gossip 
we have detailed, just after the clock had tolled 
twelve, and the ringing staves of the watchman 
had ceased to echo along the avenues of the city, 
the good folk in the vicinity of the casa granda, 
as the mysterious house was called, were awaken- 
ed by a guitar, accompanied by a manly voice 
that seem to flow from a soul full of melody. 

“ Hist, wife!’ whispered the little cobbler, 
giving his soporific dame a nudge in the ribs 
with his elbow; “dost hear that ?” 

“Yes, to be sure, man; dost think I’m deaf, 
and have got no fecling in my ribs, that you 
should wake me up in this fashion !” 

“JT wanted you to hear it. It is some gallant, 
I'll warrant me, that is serenading the exile’s 
pretty daughter; for it comes from that way.” 

Hereupon both got up, under the influence of 
lively curiosity, to peep through their shutters. 
At the same time the wine seller crept to his 
lattice, and the perruquier and his better half 
made their way to a broken pane in their win- 
dow. The eyes of all were gratified at seeing 
under the dark shadows of the balcony, a darker 
figure, leaning gracefully against one of the pil- 
lars that supported it, from whom proceeded the 
music that swelled so sweetly throughout the 
neighborhood. 

* A young man and handsome to boot,” said 
the wife of the perruquier. 

* What dost thou know about handsome men, 
woman ?” retorted the jealous perruquier, sharp- 
ly. * Thou hadst best be in bed !” 

“Not much since I have known thee, Pierre 
Jacques,” responded the lady; “thou art not so 
well favored that I should, by seeing thee, know 
what it is to know about handsome men.” 

Pierre was silent. 

The singer was evidently young, for his voice 
had the rich modulation of youth; but whether 
he were handsome or no could not be discerned, 
inasmuch as the place where he stood was dark, 
and he wore his cloak as close about his face as 
he could to touch his guitar with freedom. 

* Whoever he is,” said the wine merchant to 


the cobbler, whose window was next to his and 
within low talking distance, “he plays like a 
master. Neer heard I guitar struck with a touch 
like that!” 

* Nor I, by St. Crispin, nor I!” said the cob- 
bler, with admiring emphasis, “Dost under- 


stand his words ?” 

* Listen! they are Spanish! 
love !” 

~I would be sworn,” answered the cobbler, 
“you will ne'er catch a gallant singing a wine 
ballad under his lady's window, Hist!” 


It is a song of 


* There is a green isle on the sunny blue sea, 

Its air is perfumed with the fragrance of flowers ; 
O fly, dearest lady, O fly there with me, 

To that pleasant green isle and its orange-gold bowers. 
Nor sorrow nor care shall ever come there, 


To cause thee a tear or bring thee a fear, 

If thou wilt now fly, sweet maiden, with me, 

To my pleasant green isle in the midst of the sea. 

Then fly, lady, fly, 

While the stars in the sky 
Hold their torches of light, to guide through the night 
Our bark of delight, to our home in the isle, 

The pleasant green isle, 

The sunny green isle, in the midst of the sea.” 

~ By my best flask of Bordeaux!” ejaculated 
the wine seller, “but that is a right brave song, 
and a fair challenge.” 

“No doubt,” said the cobbler; but thinkest 
thou he is a king of an isle? Doubtless such a 
king as Sancho Panza, and such an island, too. 
But then one don't look for men to tell truth 
when they make love.” 

“] always knew thou didst lie hard when thou 
camest courting me,” said his wife, grufily ; “ now 
do I know it. Out upon thee,man! You told 
me thou wast worth five hundred crowns in lea- 
ther, and all the leather thou hadst was thy own 
hide 

Here the cobbler smiled stealthfully in the 
dark, a sort of inaudible chuckle, at his having 
cireumvented his wife in their courtship; but as 
it was dark so that she could not see the smile, 
he did not get his head broken. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE MANSION AND ITS INMATES. 


‘Tne serenader now played a spirited battle 
piece on his guitar, and accompanied it with his 
voice, imitating a trumpet at the charge. It 
was very fine, and elicited the admiration of the 
whol¢ of his invisible audience at garret and bed 
room windows. This was followed by a song 
representing the Arab’s farewell to his steed ; at 
the close of which, when the Arab, refusing to 
sell him, leaps into the saddle and gallops to- 
wards the desert like the wind, the serenader 
made the strings of his guitar ring and gallop 
in perfect imitation of the galloping steed, the 
noise receding and receding till it finally died 
away in the distance into silence. The cobbler 
and perruguier, who were both amateurs in their 
way, one on the jewsharp and the other on casta- 
nets, here loudly encored, not a little to the sur- 
prise of the serenader, who, finding himself en- 
tertaining a larger audience than he contem- 
plated, threw his cloak about him, and with his 
guitar beneath his arm walked slowly up the 
street and disappeared in the darkness caused by 
a row of catalpa trees that grew near the walls 
of the old Ursuline Convent, which was on the 
adjacent square. The cobbler and his wife re- 
tired to their straw, the perruquier and his wife 
once more courted sleep, and the bachelor wine 
seller flung himself upon his cot mattress with a 
lighted cigar, and smoked himself into profound 
repose, as was his custom. 

Silence once more reigned over the scene with- 
out. The black shadows of the houses lay over 
half the breadth of the street, like a fathomless 
pool, while the part on which the moon shone 
seemed strewn with silver dust. If any curious 
eye had been watching the windows of the bal- 
cony, they would have seen the green jalousies 
slowly open and a female form, half concealed, 
half visible, appear, and gaze up and down the 
street. Then the hand glanced an instant, like 
aray of light in the moon, as it cast over the 
baleony a flower, which fell unheeded to the 
sidewalk. 

In afew minutes the serenader re-appeared 
from the shadow of the convent walls, and com- 
ing again under the balcony caught up the flow- 
er, as if he had been looking for it, and placing 
it to his lips, glanced once up to the balcony and 
then striking his guitar thrice, walked rapidly 
away in the direction of the river. 

We will now introduce the reader into the in- 
terior of the mansion at the moment when the 
first note of the serenader’s voice fell on the ears 
of the inmates, Late as the hour was, there were 


two wax candles burning on a marble table in 
the drawing-room, which gave sufficient light to 
disclose the elegance of the apartment, which 
was furnished in the most luxurious Spanish 
style. At the table sat a gentleman busily en- 
gaged in writing and replying to letters; and 
opposite to him sat a young lady, taking copies 
of the letters which he wrote, before he sealed 
and directed them. They had been three hours 
engaged in this occupation, interrupted at inter- 
vals by conversations which the letters replied to 
clicited ; for that very evening a mail from Cuba 
had brought them a large number of letters, 
which evidently were of the highest importance. 
They were all addressed to “Don Garcia de 
Armas.” 

This was the name of the gentleman at the 


table, who, from the scarlet slippers upon his 


feet, was clearly the same person whose retired 
habits had given food for gossip to the neighbor- 
hood. He was about fifty years of age, dark and 
handsome, with black hair with a slight inclina- 
tion to tun gray, and an elegant mustache. His 
whole air and bearing was that of a finished gen- 
tleman—a true Spanish cavalier of the ancient 
Castilian regime. His smile was beautiful, and 
his air courageous and commanding. He was 
a person for men to admire and women to con- 
fide in; as if both his heart and arm, his word 
and his honor, could be trusted. Upon his finger- 
burned like a coal of fire, a superb diamond. A 
ruby of great beauty glowed in his bosom, and 
as his dressing-gown was open, the hilt of a jew- 
elled dagger could be seen half exposed, as if 
accidentally, it being worn for use rather than 
show. His hand was small and brown, and 
beautifully shaped, a feature that distinguishes 
peculiarly the nobles of Spain. 

But how shall our pen describe the youthful 
lady! The words that we shall make use of to 
paint her in the glory of her beauty, will but fee- 
bly portray her. Imagine an oval face, dark 
brows, such as the Persian poets say houris in 
paradise have, eyes as black as night, but night 


with a star in its depths, and lashes that curve 
and sweep the cheek, giving twilight or morning 
to the suns they shade, as they are lifted or cast 
down. Imagine that these large, glorious dark 
eyes are animated and living with fire of thought, 
glow of passion, warmth of affection, and that 
they can communicate to the heart of the be- 
holder all their intense emotions. Fancy a nose 
as pretty as Eve’s nose must have been when she 
was created, fresh and faultless, out of the heart 
of Adam. As for the mouth, there is nothing to 
compare it with which it would not surpass. 
Cherries, roses, tulips, coral! it was more beau- 
tiful than either, or all combined! in a word, it 
was a warm, pouting, red, cupid-shaped, maiden- 
ly mouth, that would have cheated a honey bee 
into the belief that he had lighted upon some 
honeysuckle of a new genus, more richly lus- 
cious with sweets than any flower it had e’er met 
in its flight. The olive cheek was delicately 
tinted with the color of the moss-rose leaf, and 
grew deeper with the depth of each emotion. 
Her forehead was as fair and smooth as the fra- 
grant magnolia leaf, and her dark rich hair was 
half plain, half abounding in natural tresses, so 
that one could not decide whether the becoming 
style in which she wore it were all art or all na- 
ture, it was so tasteful and perfect a combination 
‘of the two. Her head, as she sat listening to a 
letter the gentleman was reading to her, was ad- 
mirably cast, superbly set upon a queenly neck, 
blending grace in every motion with the repose 
of gentle dignity. Once, at a few words in the 
letter which moved her, she raised it in a spirited 
manner, as the Arabian courser or the forest fawn 
lifts the head to listen to the trumpet or the bay 
of the hunting hound. She wore a closely-fitting 
black velvet robe, ornamented at the cuffs and 
at the bosom, which heaved in its maidenly un- 
dulations like a summer ocean, 


—— * soft and slow 
As the heaving tide doth flow ; 
Ever heaving, ne’er at rest, 
There love rocketh to his rest! 
Gently cradled on this billow, . 
Seeketh love no other pillow!” 


The maiden was not only beautiful, but she 
was intelligent and sensible, as every line of her 
noble countenance bore testimony. She listened 
with an appreciating and practical understand- 
ing as the gentleman read to her from the letter, 
which showed that she was worthy of the confi- 
dence which he seemed to repose in her; for at 
one time he would consult with her, while at 
another they would compare opinions. 

As we introduce them to the reader they are 


engaged, the one reading from a letter, the other 


in bending over and listening, her arrested pen 
held gracefully in her hand. We will hear the 
close of this letter, which is the ninth that is to 
be read and responded to since the mail came in. 


It is the gentleman that reads ; 


“As to the means, senor,’ says Sanchez Is- 
naga, “those will not be wanting, The sinews 
of this enterprise are already collected and ready 
to be appropriated, It is men—it-is troops we 


want. These must come from the United States. 
Our emissaries have visited several cities, and 


learned if money can be guaranteed, men can be 
obtained, There are in the several towns of the 
Union hundreds of restless adventurers who have 
fought on the fields of Mexico, who will rally to 


the standard of invasion, if officers can be obtain- 
ed to lead them. It is these we need. We must 


have men of character—gentlemen who have 
seen service, whose courage in battle has been 
tried, and in whom their men will have confi- 


dence. This must be your task and province to 


look to, if you will undertake it. Your position, 
your wealth, your military talents, your popular 
manners, all point to you as the most efficient 
agent to secure the services of military Ameri- 
cans to take part in the enterprise. The subse- 
quent enlisting of followers will be their duty, 
not yours. You are authorized by the junta to 
command half a million to secure the services of 
forty-five commissioned officers and twenty-five 
hundred men. But the enclosed papers from 
the ‘committee for the protection of Cuban in- 
terests’ will enter into particulars. There is no 
doubt that in six weeks, with secrecy and dili- 
gence, a liberating army of five thousand men 
may land upon our shores !” 


“God grant it!” repeated the young girl, with 
a glowing cheek. 

“This letter gives me the full power I have 
been expecting. My interviews with these Amer 
ican officers, from time to time, have not been 
thrown away. now know whom to gain The 


way is clear. I begin to feel, my child, that 
Cuba will yet be free! Here is a letter from 
Lopez, who will soon be among us. He says: 


“The idea of creating « revolution in the is)- 
and without foreign aid, is not to be held. The 
Cubans have so long been bowing their necks 
beneath the yoke of their masters, that they do 
not know how to act as becomes men! They 
must have examples! They must be inspired 
by successes! They must feel confident of the 
overthrow of the government before they will 
commit themselves. Therefore it is that these 
gentlemen and those gentlemen with whom I 
talk, although they smart under the tyranny they 
are victims of, say, ‘ We dare not move init! If 
we fail after having committed ourselves, we are 
lost! Strike a blow first, and if we see that the 
power of the captain-general totters, we will then 
put our hand to the lever, and topple him over !’ 
Thus you see we must work with swords held 
in other men’s hands. Our only resource is in 
the brave and workmanlike Americans. There 
are among them thousands of hearts that beat 
for us, and if the present enterprise is conducted 
with secrecy, it will be successful. I shall join 
you in a few days after this letter reaches you. 
Be prompt, therefore, in securing your men, and 
let every precautionary means be used to con- 
ceal every step from the government. Our last 
failure should teach us a lesson in the present 
organization.” 


“Noble and brave Narciso Lopez,” said the 
maiden. “He isa true hero, and will yet be the 
liberator of Cuba.” 

“The affair is coming to a crisis, Gertrude,” 
said Don Garcia. “ Here are drafts for the large 
amount of money to be placed at my disposal ; 
and they are so prepared that they can be nego- 
tiated in this city. It is now time for me to act 
in earnest. The ten months I have been here 
made me acquainted with all the materials that 
I now need to work upon. To-day is the 8th 
of April. By the first of May a force will be in 
motion that shall make the throne of Spain 
tremble to its base! Hast thou copied the letter 
in reply to Senor Hernandez, that noble patriot 
son of a patriot sire ?” 

“ Here it is, dear father. He says he will come 
and take command in the liberating army. It 
is like him.” 

“ Here also is a letter [ have written to young 
Senor de Macias, of Havana, who courts a posi- 
tion in the staff with General But these 
appointments the American general must him- 
self fill. It is due to him in courtesy.” 

“Do you think, sir, that this brave General 


—, you speak of, will really take a command 
in the liberating army ?” 

* Without question. I shall, however, write 
to him to-night, informing him that all is now 
ready to organize, and that the expedition must 


sail as early as practicable ere its movements get 


to the ears of government, and obstacles, as be- 
fore, be thrown in our way. Do you think that 
gallant young cavalry officer who came here 
three weeks ago with Colonel . will consent 
to go?” 

The question caused a visible confusion—a 


pretty, maidenly confusion, to appear in the cheek 
of the Senorita Gertrude, and she dropped her 
eyes, and a sweet expression played about her 
mouth, as if the allusion pleased as much as it 
had surprised her. 

“T mean Captain de Clifford !” 


“Captain Clifford, sir? I do not think he 
will join, sir, He is a soldier of the American 
army, and was attached to the staff. He would 
hardly resign.” 

“He would be of great service to our cause, 
Gertrude. His rank, his family, his fine cour- 
age, his noble appearance, his popularity with 
his troop, who, I am told, would follow him, if 
he would lead, to certain death. Young, ardent 
and experienced in war as he is, he must be 
gained over!” 

“T would do everything to gain him, father; 
but I fear he will never desert his colors !” 

“Tt would be no desertion of them—no dis- 
honor. Let him resign, to unite his fortunes 
with ours, and share in the glory of the libera- 
tion of Cuba. You may have influence with 
him, and I pray thee use it if he should call 
again.” 

“I promise to do so, father! The glory of 
Cuba is next to my heart, and I will use every 
means that a maiden may to aid her cause. But 
I fear I should have little influence with El Se- 
nor Captain Clifford.” 

“What is that music ‘ 
not ?” 


It is a guitar, is it 


*Yes—and a voice! It is—.” 

Who?” 

“Twill go and see, sir,” she answered, check- 
ing herself, as if she was ashamed at betraying 
too openly the depth of her feelings towards 
Edward Clifford. 

“It is some one honoring you with a serenade, 
my child. Iam pleased at this. I do not like 
to have you so secluded and forgotten as cireum- 
stances have rendered it necessary. It is doubt- 
less Don Rodrigo, or Senor de Alamo, our Cu- 
ban friends, who do you this honor.” 

“Dost thou not know Don Rodrigo hath no 
voice to sing, father, and though Senor de Alamo 
sings, his voice never poured forth such rich 
tides of melody !” 

“ Thine ear, child, is better tuned than mine. 
Whose voice and skill is it, think you ?” 

“Tt is doubtless Captain Clifford’s voice, sir,” 
she answered demurely, as she stood within the 
drapery of the window to listen. with a heart 
bounding and a cheek glowing. 

At length the serenade ceased, and she saw 
and recognized his form as he crossed the moon- 
light in his retreat. She gazed after him a mo- 
ment, and seeing him linger in the shade of the 
convent, she hastened to her escritoire, wrote a 
line upon a slip of paper, wrapped it about a rose 
which she plucked from a vase in the window, 
tied it with a tress of her shining dark hair, and 
opening the lattice, waved her snowy arm and 
flung it over the balcony. She watched, un- 
seen, till he picked it up. and then re-entering 
the room resumed her copying. but with a pen 
that traced the lines with many a blot. 


CHAPTER 
MIDNIGHT WATCHERS AND JEALOUS PLOTTING. 


Tue serenader had no sooner left the shadow 
of the balcony after he had picked up the rose, 
than a person, hitherto unseen, stole forth from 
the covert of one of the tile-roofed piazzas that 
projected across the walk that passed the wine- 
shop. He had been standing with another man 
for some time in the secrecy of his concealment, 
gazing up to the windows of the Casa Granda 
opposite with intense interest, even before the 
serenader had made his appearance: their pres- 
sence, therefore, had no connection with that of 
the cavalry officer. 

“ Art thou sure that this is the house, Tito?” 
he had said in a low whisper when they both first 
stopped under the stoop. 

The person to whom he spoke had a small, 
undersized figure, attired in a tight-fitting sail- 
or's jacket, properly orna.aented with bell-but- 


tons. He wore striped Mexican trowsers, se- 
cured at the waist by a red Spanish sash wound 
several times around the body. In the sash was 
stuck a knife, and out of its folds protruded the 
butt of a small pistol. Hanging from his left 


shoulder, like a short cloak, was his outer jacket. 
He had upon his perfumed locks a blue and red 


striped cap, the tassel of which hung over his 
eyes, half hiding, half-revealing the blackest 
pair of wicked, assassin-like orbs that were ever 
planted beneath a pair of dark brows. 


This diminutive and fanciful-looking little 


man was plainly inferior in rank to the individ- 
ual with whom he was in company. The latter 
was plainly a gentleman. His dress, air and 
tone bespoke the man of breeding. His age 
was full forty-five, yet he carried his years well, 


and would have passed for a much more youth- 


ful man. In person, he was commanding, and 


had a haughty carriage that seemed habitual to 
him. 

They had approached the corner of the street 
together from the direction of the river, the 
smaller and inferior man going before, as if 
serving as a guide; the other, showing by his 
uncertain step that he was a stranger in the 
city, or, at least, to that quarter of it. When 
they reached the corner, the serenader, as we 
have already remarked, had not yet come upon 
the ground. 

“ There is no mistake, senor capitan,” answer: 
ed the man, touching his cap respectfully. “I 
saw him on the balcony twice to-day, and made 
sure that it was he.” 

“You say you saw not the Donna Gertrude 
herself! How can you be certain that she is also 
here 

“TI never do things by halves, senor. I made 
inquiry of a garrulous cobbler, whose stall is 
hereabouts, and he assured me that there was a 
young lady in the house, and that Don Garcia 
certainly lived here. By the mass! The cobbler 
would have told me, from his own invention, 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 326.] 
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THE GREAT TRANSEPT. 


This entrance to the Glass Palace—that moun- | 


tain of architectural splendor in Hyde Prk, is a | 
picture calculated to exhibit, in a partial view, 


the immense extent of the entire structure, which | 


for vastness of design and splendor of its com- 
pletion, is far advanced of anything that has ren- 
dered the past famous in its architectural per- 
fection. The picture speaks for itself, and at a 
time when so much is written, and so much said, 
about the wonders of this modern microcosm, 
the scene we give herewith is of a most timely 
and interesting character. The World's Fair 
will date, we believe, as the commencement of a 
better feeling in national interchange and reci- 
procity of the governments of the old and the 
new world, and this being the case, we look upon 
the noble design as another great stride in the 
matter of civilization. 

-—~# 

«SLEEP. 

Holy sleep! for this very reason one likens 
thee unto death. In one moment thou pourest 
more Lethe over the memory-tablet of wearied 
and lacerated man than the waking of the long- 
est day. And then thou coolest the agitated, 
inflamed breast, and man arises again worthy of 
the ‘morning sun. Be blessed to me until th 
dreamless brother comes, who calms yet mu 
longer and more ¢ffectually.—Schiller. 


EXTERIOR OF TRANSEPT OF GREAT BUILDING IN HYDE PARK, LONDON. 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. } 
JOY MURMURS IN THE OCEAN. 


BY CHARLES H. STEWART. 


Joy murmurs in the ocean, 
And laughs on shore outright ; 
The world’s in glorious motion— 
Save mine, all hearts are light. 


To tread in sunlight places, 

With heart so strange the while, 
To look on beaming faces, 

When all but me can smile— 


To feel, while hope’s high heayen 
To others lends a ray, 
To thee no light is given— 
Is this not grief, 0, say ! 
Washington, D. C., Sept., 1851. 


A FLOGGING PEDAGOGUE. 


Well, this schoolmaster had very different 
views of man and his nature. He not only 
thought that physical cocrcion was the one sole 
engine by which man could be managed, but on 
the principle of that commin maxim which de- 
clares that, when two school-boys meet, with 
powers at all near to a balance, no peace can be 
expected between them until it is fairly put to 
the trial, and settled who is the master—on that 
same principle, he fancied that no pupil could 
adequately or proportionably reverence his mas- 


ter, until he had settled the precise proportion of 
superiority in animal powers by which his mas- 
ter was in advance of himself. Strength of 
blows only could ascertain that ; and, as he was 
not very nice about creating his opportunities, 
as he plunged at once “in medias res,” and more 
especially when he saw or suspected any rebel- 
lious tendencies, he soon picked a quarrel with 
my unfortunate brother. Not, be it observed, 
that he much cared for a well-looking or respect- 
able quarrel. No. I have been assured that, 
even when the most fawning obsequiousness had 
appealed to his clemency, in the person of some 
timorous new-comer, appalled by the report he 
had heard—even in such cases (deeming it wise 
to impress, from the beginning a salutary awe of 
his Jovian thunders), he made a practice of do- 
ing thus :—He would speak loud, utter some or- 
der, not very clearly, perhaps, as respected the 
sound, but with perfect perplexity as regarded 
the sense, to the timid, sensitive boy upon whom 
he intended to fix a charge of disobedience. 
“ Sir, if you please, what was it that you said *” 
“ What was it that I said? What! playing up- 
on my words? Chopping logic? Strip. sir; 
strip, this instant.” Thsmcatorerard this timid 
boy became a serviceable.instrument in his equi- 
page. Not only was he proof, even without co- 
operation on the master’s part, that extreme 
cases of submission could not insure mercy, but 
also he, this boy, in his own person, breathed 
forth at intervals, a dim sense of awe and wor- 
shi e religion of fear—towards the grim Mo- 
loch of the scene. Hence, as by electrical con- 
ductors, was conveyed throughout every region 


of the establishment, a tremulous sensibility that 
vibrated towards the centre —DeQuincey. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.) 
SUNSET. 


BY 8. BLAISDELL. 
I love to watch the sunset in the far-off western sky, 
As the soft air of evening is gently floating by ; 
When ficecy clouds of vapor are bathed in golden light, 
As, folding up their radiant wings, they hasten on to night. 


I love to watch the sunset as it gilds the mountain's crest, 

When its last gleams are reflected in the water's waveless 
breast ; 

And linger like an angel's wing upon the lofty trees, 

And bow to every whisper of the passing evening breeze. 


I love to watch the heavens, as the glorious golden sun 

In solitary majesty is slowly moving on ; 

When thousands mark his bright descent, more dazzling 
grows each ray, 

Till, reaching the horizon’s edge, their brilliance fades 
away ; 

And, like a monarch in his might, he proudly sinks to rest, 

While the shades of evening deepen on the water's tranquil 
breast. 

Boston, September, 1851. 


+ 


Weigh every step that you are about to take 
whenever passions involved. 
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THE REGATTA AT MARBLEHEAD. l 
Yachting has become of late, not only in this | 
country, but in Europe, a favorite species of 
amusement for gentlemen of leisure. We are 
not sure but that it is rivalling in a measure the 
famous interest of the turf, which has so long | 


YACHT REGATTA AT MARBLEIIEAD. 


held sway among sportsmen. There was a 
spirited and pleasant regatta came off at Marble- | 
head, a few days since, which our artist has 
sketched for our columns with the happiest effect. 
We are indebted to the Marblehead Advocate 
for our description. 


At about ten o'clock, the Alice, lying in the 
harbor, hove up and showed our excited towns- 
men her heels, and how much chance there would 
be for smaller fry. Soon the Quarantine dashed 


up the harbor, and the Mystery hove in sight. | 


The wind lulled a trifle, and after some delay 


OJIBWA WARRIORS’ WAR DANCE: 


the following boats, then lying off Cat Island, on 


| the signal gun being fired, started for the Race, 


at 20 minutes to 1 o'clock. 


Schr. Quarantine, Boston, N. Perry, 22 77-95ths. 
‘Mystery, of Salem, J. Perkins, 45 $1 
“ Alice, Boston, E. G. Martin, 21 29 
“Excelsior, Samuel F. Wallis, 18 66 
“Pearl, Salem, I. Williams, 65 


Eyes were strained, and the excitement became 
intense. First it seemed that the Quarantine 
would lead the party, but we understand the 
Alice triumphantly rounded the bound (Egg 
Rock) first. However, the Quarantine, being 
larger and in better trim by the wind with her 
extra tonnage, made out to lead, and the boats 
ultimately came in in the following order: 


hours. min. sec. 

Quarantine, 2 20 14 

Mystery, 2 24 

Alice, 2 3 20 

Pearl, 2 83 40 

Excelsior, 2 

The Quarantine bearing off the 1st prize, 


Thirty seconds being allowed to each ton for 
the smaller boats, which shows that the Quaran- 
tine was the leader of the Alice by about one 
and a half minute, and it is a most mysterious 
fact that Salem is nowhere in the race, and for 
the present is lying under Quarantine. The Alice, 
with Capt. Martin at the helm, was bound to win 
or sink, and nobly has she demonstrated the fact, 
that of the light weights she is irresistible. 

OJIBWA WARRIORS. 

Our artist has sketched us here a scene repre- 
senting the party of Ojibwa Indians, who were 
lately in this city, and who gave an evening ex- 
hibition of some of their peculiar rites and cere- 
monies as practised at their home in the far 
West. They were a most grotesque and wild- 


| looking group of human beings, decked in the 


' and gold ornaments. 


most tawdry manner, and besmeared and painted 
on every part of their body that was exposed to 
view, with innumerable tin and glass trinkets 
about their blankets and belts, and some silver 
The troupe were accom- 


' panied by an interpreter, but could not speak 


one word of English themselves. Altogether 


| they presented a sad picture of the present de- 


generate condition of the red man in America, 
and furnished a striking contrast to that time 


' when this vast continent was peopled by the 


various tribes which are fast becoming extinct 
before the progress of the Anglo Saxon race; 


| and seeming to add a new illustration to the 


idea, that, in the arrangements of Providence, 
the various races of men, having each fulfilled 
their appointed sphere, are destined in succes- 
sion to pass off from the world, or to become 
blended in one noble specimen of intellectual 
and moral manhood, that shall finally people 
the globe. 
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CLEASONS PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 323.] 
the history of their lives; and begun by trying 
to make me understand that the mysterious ta- 
ballero was at least a robber-chief, and ran away 
with the lovely lady. But finding I knew more 
than he did. he would have pushed me! But I 
did not gratify him !” 

“Will you silence your tongue, Tito? If 
this is the house, Jet us not bring notice upon 
Those jalousies may ¢onceal ob- 
serving eyes!” Here the cavalier paced up and 
down thoughtfully, from time to time pausing in 
his walk to look up to the windows. 

“ All is silent! Doubtless she sleeps! Sweet 
and pleasant be thy dreams, fair and proud one! 
Dost thou ever dream of me! Ah, that I could 
make thee love me! that I had some potent 
spell. some cunning love-powder, that would 


ourselves. 


cause thee to turn upon me those glorious eves 
in kindness. Fortune has discovered thee to my 
research—and if once we meet, love or hate, 
thou and I must never part more! This I swear 
by my hopes of heaven! Ah, proud beauty! If 
I may not win thee with thy consent, I will win 
thee without it! Life is misery without thy 
love! Once mine, cannot I teach thee by gen- 
tleness and tenderness, to give me thy love! By 
the holy rood, I'll make the attempt !” 

“Senor, some one approaches!" said Tito, 
softly, as with one hand he pointed up the street, 
and with the other instinctively touched his 
dageger-hilt. 

* Don’t be too quick to use thy steel! Orleans 
is not Havana, where a man may do a deed of 
blood without peril to himself. Put up thy 
knife, and stand back and let the person go on! 
We need not in this city look upon every man 
we meet as a foe! Learn peace, fellow !” 

“J will always look upon men as foes,” mur- 
mured Tito; “I nor thou have not anything to 
fear on the earth but our fellow-men. See, it is 
a cavalier.” 

“Yes, he treads like a soldier; he stops be- 
neath the balcony. See, he displays a guitar. 
Does he intend to serenade the lady, Tito ?” 
muttered the Spaniard through his shut teeth. 

* Shall I kill him if he does ?” 

“ No—no! Be quiet, villain!’ My foes are too 
high for thy steel! I have weapons and can use 
them if need be unto death! He strikes the 
strings, and begins to sing !” 

The Spaniard listened with impatience that 
seareely could be controlled, to the song, the 
words of which we have already given; and dl- 
so endured the subsequent passages upon the 
guitar. But it was painful endurance. With 
his hands clutched, his teeth set, his eyes glanc- 
ing fire, he waited till he had ended the serenade, 
and he saw him walk away towards the convent. 
He lingered to watch the balcony to see if any 
signs of the serenade having been heard or the 
serenader noticed, and was about to follow the 
retiring lover, when the quick eyes of Tito 
caught the gentle motion of the jalousies. 

“ —'st, senor capitan ! there is a movement up 
there !” 

The Spaniard looked quickly up again, and 
saw the blinds slowly open; he then saw the la- 
dy appear, as we have described her, half visible, 
and beheld her look earnestly in the direction 
taken by the serenader. He saw her toss the 
rose over the balustrade. and the rapid return of 
the stranger to take it up. 

“ This is a fair business—a fair business!” he 
muttered. “So, the icy-hearted Donna Gertrude 
has warmed at last and has a lover.” 

“Shall I pick it up, senor?” officiously asked 
Tito. 

“No, let it lay. He should have what is sent 
tohim. If need be, we can take it from him 
afterward.” 

“That will be better, senor. Things that are 
taken in combat are worth more for it.” 

They remained quiet while the young man 
passed and seized the bouquet, pressing it to his 
lips, an act which the Spaniard from his covert 
beheld with rage, and echoed with a curse. 

“Now you have a foe as well as a mistress, 
senor,” said Tito ; “ there is nothing like increas- 
ing one’s circle of friends.” 

“Silence! your tongue is too free !” 

“It is a blessed thing it is free, your worship ; 
for if it were tied, I should talk through my 
nose, which would be extremely disagreeable.” 

“Look you, Tito! Do you not see an object 
where the rose fell? Cross the street and ex- 
amine.” 

“I see something, senor; but it is not likely 
she dropped a second bouquet for you, for doubt- 
less she thinks you are far over the sea.” 


“ If she thinks of me at all,” sighed the Span- 
iard within himself. “Go and pick it up.” 

Tito instantly returned and placed in his hand 
what he had found, saying: 

“It seems to be a twisted billet-doux, senor. 
tied about loosely with a strand of hair.” 

The Castilian stranger grasped it from his 
hand,and walking quickly round the corner into 
the moonlight, examined it. It was a slip of pa- 
per and a tress of hair. He opened the paper 
and read by moonlight, these words : 

“If Captain Clifford will do her the honor to 
call at eight o'clock to-morrow evening, Donna 
Gertrude will thank him for the serenade.” 

Upon reading this, the gentleman convulsive- 
ly clutched it in his fingers, and shook his 
clenched hand as if at his invisible destiny—he 
bit his lip till the blood sprung in drops. Tito 
watched his emotion with interest. vet with cool- 
ness. 

* Bad news, senor ?” 

* Do not spark! Silence! This is madness !” 

“Js it not Donna Gertrude after all ?” 

“She? Yes, hersel/—her very self, with all 
her old disdain! O yes, you have showed me 
the right house! I saw her face—her sculptured 
arm waving in themoon! I here read her hand- 
writing! O yes, it is she!” AW this was spoken 
in a tone of intense and scornful passion. “It 
is she! and this writing! It was doubtless 
wrapped about the bouquet, and bound with her 
hair too! it was disengaged in striking the pave- 
ment, and he bore off only the rose !” 

“Tt was enough for him! You have the hair, 
senor, and the note, and can’t complain.” 

* Nevertheless, that rose shall cost him his life 
—that song shall be his death-song !” 

“ Let us hasten after him, senor! He has al- 
ready got out of sight !” 

“No!” 

~ We shall lose him !” 

“O,no! I have his name here.” 

“ May I ask what it is ?” 

* Clifford.” 

Tito started ; he seemed interested. 

* What other name ?” 

“ Captain Clifford, says the note.” 

“Por Dios! I knew I had heard that voice !” 
cried Tito, starting off upon a run, his hand on 
his dirk. 

“ Come back! whither do you go so fust ?” 

“To bury my knife in his heart !” 

“ Wilt thou come back? If you do not obey 


_me, I will thrust my sword through and through 


your little body! 
dito.” 

“Mine first, your worship,” responded Tito, 
slowly returning to the corner. 

How yours 

“I knew that voice had been heard by me be- 
fore, and so I wanted to kill him. He was in 
Mexico. He killed my master!” 

“ You are mistaken.” 

“No! it was at the city of Mexico when los 
Americanos entered. My master you know was 
general of cavalry. He was defending a battery. 
Iwas by his side when the American captain 
came charging up the street at the head ofa 
score of his horsemen. He ordered my master 
to surrender, who disdaining to yield his sword, 
attempted to take him prisoner, when this Cap- 
tain Clifford—I know him well—cut him down 
at a blow to the very chine. He then rode over 
me as if I had been a carrion. I will kill him, 
senor!” he added, deliberately. 

“ Not until Ihave met him. He is my rival— 
his life is sacred to me, Tito ; and, if after I have 
avenged myself upon him and he. breathes, you 
shall have your vengeance, also.” 

“I suppose I must obey, senor; but we are 
losing time while he is gaining on us. It will 
he too late to find him if we do not follow him.” 

“ Vamos, entonces !” cried the Castilian, as he 
threw his cloak across his left shoulder and 
moved on after his servant, whose anxiety to 
come in sight of the serenader sent him far 
ahead of his master. The latter walked on with 
swift strides, and both were soon lost to the eyes 
of a gend’arme, who from his guard-box near 
had kept his watchful eyes upon the two men 
with curiosity to ascertain their motive in seck- 
ing concealment in the dark covert of the roof 
that projected over the pavement. 

“Love, not murder,” said the man, senten- 
tiously, as he resumed his promenade upon his 
“ beat.” 

The young American officer having disap- 
peared from the eyes of the Castilian and his 
servant, walked on his way towards the river- 
side along a narrow street, which was almost in 
deep darkness from the height of the walls of 


He is my foe, not yours, mal- 


the houses on either side. Not a ray of the 
moon fell upon its pavement; and not a light, 
save oné solitary glimmer from an obscure habi- 
tation, was visible. Edward Clifford stopped op- 
posite this dwelling, which was one of those 
French maisons—half shop, half house, so fre- 
quent in this city. He tapped lightly at the 
door, and the small lattice above was darkened 
by a human head. 

“ Qni va la?” demanded the man, in the voice 
and words of a sentry, challenging. 

“ Me, Giberto.” 

“ Ah, bueno! I will come down and Iet you 
in,” answered the man in Spanish, but with a 
Mexican accent; and the next moment the door 
was unbarred and unlocked with no little bustle, 
as if the inmate kept himself secured as if he 
were in a castle. 

“You keep up your old habits, Giberto, of 
locking and barring, I see,” said Clifford, as he 
passed by a descending step into a low dark 
apartment that was strong with the smell of 
fresh tobacco. 

“ Si, senor capitan. It is hard to give up the 
habits of an old soldier. Twenty years did I 
serve in the castle of Chepultepec; and now I 
am a quiet citizen and live peaceably in the roll- 
ing and vending cigars. I must, nevertheless, 
lock fast and strong. One feels safer, and can't 
be taken by surprise by an enemy.” 

While Giberto was talking he was busily bar- 
ring up the door again ; he then passed a chain 
across the lock, having previously turned a mas- 
sive key round in its wards. He then led the 
way up a narrow stair, from which came the ra- 
diance of a candle in the room above. - 


CHAPTER VI. 
INKLINGS OF LOVE ADVENTURES. 


Wuen Clifford had reached the room he sat 
down upon a straw-platted chair which the Mex- 
ican offered him, and then removing his bivouac 
cap, he laid his guitar down and glanced inquis- 
itively about the apartment. It did not present 
many objects to fix his attention. ‘The room ‘t- 
self was not more than four paces each way, had 
rough walls—white-washed once, but now brown 
with tobacco smoke, which seemed to constitute 
its native atmosphere. A low cot in one corner, 
a blue chest in another, a pyramid of cigar- 
boxes in a third, and a pile of tobacco in the 
fourth, completed the chief part of the contents 
of the room. There was a little round stone 
which served to hold a loaf of bread, a coffee cup 
and a plate of garlic or tortillas—the debris of 
which still remained upon it with the candle, 
which was stuck in the muzzle of an old pistol 
for a candle-stick, the muzzle being kept upright 
by being secured in a block of wood. A crucifix 


of black wood hung on a nail over a leathern” 


case that held a razor, which was flanked by a 
bit of broken looking-glass. Above the door 
was a rack or pair of beckets, in which was 
swung an old musket, and above the musket 
hung a huge broad-curved sword, such as are 
used in the Mexican artillery. There was also 
an ancient dagger driven strongly into the par- 
tition by the side of the door, on which was sus- 
pended a yellow Mexican uniform coat for a 
sergeant’s grade, and with it a belt and breast- 
plate, on which was displayed the Mexican eagle 
trampling, upon a serpent. 

“Yon still retain your old friends, Giberto, 
and your little domicil looks as warlike as your 
old guard-house used to.” 

“JT don’t know, senor, when I may get tired of 
making cigars and being a quiet citizen, and 
may want to take up arms again.” 

“You must get a wife, now, Giberto. Noth- 
ing like a domestic partner to keep a man in 
one spot.” 

The Mexican sergeant grimly smiled and 
shook his head as he stroked his grisly mous- 
tache. 

“The women do for young men. I am get- 
ting old, senor. Besides, I love my freedom. 
What could I do with a woman? I could not 
sip my coffee in peace for her gossip. Besides, 
I love to be alone; with a wife always about, 
one can never be by himself. I don’t want a 
wife. They'll do for fools or young men! wo- 
men don’t understand old soldiers, and would 
play the mischief with their comforts. Here you 
see, I can sit up till midnight, and smoke and 
be quiet till I feel like going to sleep; whereas, 
if I had a wife, it would be, “ Giberto, hombre, 
come to bed! Giberto, bruto, put out the can- 
dle, I can’t sleep! Giberto, vilano, you are sti- 
fling my nose with your smoking! Giberto! 


Giberto! Giberto! 
talk of wives !” 

The cavalry officer smiled and colored as he 
said, gaily : 

* You are a women-hater, I see, Giberto. We 
wont talk about your wife, but we'll talk about 
mine !” 

“ Ah, bueno! with the greatest pleasure in the 
world, senor! You are young and should take 
a wife. You can then mould and form your 
habits while they are pliant, till you can march 
together at lock-step without treading on each 
other’s heels; but an old mustache can never 
get into new habits. It is like breaking his 
back.” 

“You are not old—not forty-eight, Giberto ¢” 

“ Fifty-four last Easter eve, senor. Yet I am 
not an old man; for Iam strong as ever, save 
the wound I got at the castle—it makes me limp 
a little. Ah, senor, when I think of that day, 
and how you saved me from the bayonets of the 
two Kentucky grenadiers after I was struck 
down, I feel that I can never forget you or feel 
too grateful to you! I would follow you to the 
world’s end ; for my life is yours !” 


Ah, senor capitan, let us not 


Here the stout soldier’s voice was thick with 
emotion ; and he laid his hand impressively up- 
on his heart, while his eyes looked gratitude and 
devotion. 

“You have returned it more than once, Gi- 
berto;” answered Clifford. 

“I? no, senor! I have done nothing. It is 
true I exposed myself afterwards by coming se- 
cretly to your quarters in the city to see you and 
thank you; and for this when I was arrested on 
suspicion of favoring the Americans, you ob- 
tained my release, or I should have been shot. 
But you came with an order from Governor 
Quitman, and my prison doors were thrown 
open. Ah, senor capitan, I am a rough soldier, 
but I know how to be grateful. And more, 
when you found that my countrymen were my 
enemies, and that my life would be forfeited as 
soon as the American army should evacuate the 
city, you promised me your protection to your 
own land. And you have not falsified your 
pledge. Iam here in safety and am doing well!” 

“T hope you make money, Giberto ? 

“Yes, Ican’t complain. Industry will bring 
gold. ITamcontent. You honor me by noticing 
me! This is twice you have visited my poor 
shop. Did the cigars please you you had from 
me last Tuesday !” 

“ They were the pure puros, Giberto.” 

“T know them to be excellent. They are such 
as I make for Don Garcia. And he sends his 
tobacco to me, which his servant gets, he informs 
me, from an estate of his in Cuba, There is not 
so good a judge of a good cigar or cigaritto, as 
Don Garcia.” 

“Do you speak of Don Garcia de Armas ?” 

“Lo mismo, senor! That is his name. I 
have never seen him. He buys through his ser- 
vant, who is a Cuban, a man of shrewd wit, and 
hath the learning of a padre.” 

“Then you make cigars for Don Garcia,” re- 
marked or rather soliloquized Clifford, as-if he 
was reflecting what might be made out of the 
fact. 

“ You have called here late, senor capitan ? 
It must be, at least I hope so, to get me to serve 
thee in some way. Dost thou want gold? I 
have a hundred onzas at thy service. Young 
gallants sometimes miscalculate the depth of 
their purses. My gold will be at good interest 
with thee and safer than in my chest—fires, you 
know, robbers, a hundred accidents—” 

“ Nay, good Giberto, not gold. If I need it, I 
will not fail to ask thee.” 

“ Thou wilt do me a kindness if thou wilt.” 

“Dost thon know the history of this Don 
Garcia ?” 

“ Pieces of it, here and there, as the servant 
chose to communicate.” 

“ He is an exile, I learn, from Cuba?” 

“ Yes, sent from the island for being engaged 
in the affair of last fall, which was nipped in 
the bud by the United States squadron blockad- 
ing the troops on Cat Island. He was a leader 
in the junta of conspirators ; and his name com- 
ing out, he had to fly, only in time to save his 
head, and after the captain-general found he had 
gone, he banished him in a formal manner.” 

“This I had partly understood. He has a 
daughter ?” 

“So I was told by the man; but I have never 
seen her.” 

“Thave. Listen to a few words from me, Gi- 
berto.” 

“A thousand, senor capitan. I see now that 
the wife is coming !” 
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“Ah, I fear me not, Giberto! Ido not feel 
so sanguine. But I wish to consult with you, 
and therefore I called here. It was on the im- 
pulse of the moment, finding myself near your 
shop and seeing the light from the’ window. 
You are discreet, sensible, wise and cool. ‘This 
noble exile has a daughter about nineteen years 
old, as beautiful as a Madonna! I have seen 
her three times, and to-night, a fourth time had 
a glimpse of her lovely person. You shall hear 
how it was, and then, perhaps, you can be of as- 
sistance to me in furthering my object, should 
obstacles intervene, as is more than likely.” 

“J will aid you all in my poor ability, senor 
capitan, cither in carrying billets, or in carrying 
her off,” answered the soldier, as he lighted a 
fresh cigar, though not without first proffering 
one to his guest, who was too much in love even 
to smoke. 

“Four weeks ago, Giberto, I chanced to 
lounge into the chapel of the old Convent des 
Ursulines when mass was over. The church 
seemed deserted, end I was walking round gaz- 
ing at the pictures and paintings, when I saw 
before a shrine of the virgin a young girl kneel- 
ing and,praying from her golden missal. Upon 
seeing me, she rose in some embarrassment, 
blushed deeply, and threw her veil over her face, 
but not before I had discovered it to be beautiful 
beyond any female face I had ever beheld or 
dreamed of. I stood entranced for an instant, 
fecling all the blood in my veins rushing to my 
heart. The superb grace of her movements as 
she slowly retired, the undulating motion of her 
floating figure, intoxicated my senses. As she 
reached the entrance of the chapel, she stopped 
to dip her finger in the font of holy water, and 
turning, she faced the high altar, and gracefully 
kneeling for an instant in homage to the image of 
the crucified Saviour there enthroned, she cross- 
ed her brow and bosom with the liquid drops, 
and then disappeared from my eyes like a vision 
when one is suddenly awakened. My first im- 
pulse was to follow her, to ascertain if so charm- 
ing a creature had an earthly abode. I felt that 
my happiness depended on seeing and speaking 
with her, on loving and being loved. I hastened 
to leave the chapel, and as I reached the door, I 
saw on the pavement near the font where she 
had kneeled, a glove of rose-color. I caught it 
up and pressed it to my lips with rapture, and 
then gazing on the pretty toy, I saw that it had 
a clasp of three small diamonds at the wrist. I 
was tempted to kneel where she knelt and to dip 
my finger into the font where she had dipped ; 
but I feared it would be sacrilege as I am not a 
Catholic, and it would have been prompted more 
from adoration of her than from pious senti- 
ments.” 

“ You did well, senor capitan. Sacred things 
are too mysterious to be treated lightly,” observ- 
ed the artillery-man, devoutly crossing himself 
upon the breast of his jacket, which was a sort 
of blue undress fatigue coat, a relic of the past. 
* But pardon, senor !” 

“I followed her at once to restore her the 
glove, on the inside of the diamond clasp of 
which I also discovered the name, “ GERTRUDE 
pr Armas.” This name I had heard once be- 
fore at a dinner-party, where some officers had 
spoken of having heard of such a lady, the 
daughter of an exile who dwelt very retiréd, and 
was remarkable for her uncommon loveliness. 
Upon gaining the street, I saw her followed by a 
thin, tall, yellow slave, who had waited in the 
véstibule for her to come out of the chapel. I 
hastened to overtake her, which I did as she 
stopped at a large green gate that opened into 
the court of a Spanish house near the convent.’ 

“'The casa granda, senor. I have seen it and 
know it from the servant's description; and the 
tall slave you speak of is the very Cuban who 
comes after cigarittos. He is not a mulatto, but 
I think partly Indian and Spanish Cuban. You 
described him exactly as tall, thin and yellow. 
But pardon, senor capitan !” 

“While the attendant was applying a key to 
the lock, I came near and presented her with the 
glove, saying I had picked it up in the chapel, 
and presumed it had been dropped by her. She 
received it, Giberto, with a smile of ravishing 
sweetness, and thanked me in a voice of the 
most charming music, and added that I had giv- 
en myself a great deal of trouble to restore so 
trifling a loss.” 

“ Then, senorita,” said I, “allow me to retain 
the glove, leaving with you the bracelet which 
contains your name. The glove will be an in- 

valuable treasure to me.” 
Upon this she looked prettily confused, and 


seemed to hesitate whether to comply or not with 
my bold request ; at length she said, smiling : 

“T fear, senor, you would value it lightly. I 
think I will keep it; or else if I give it to you 
you will esteem it more than you ought, as we 
are strangers.” 

“Strangers may become friends when they 
know one another better, senora,” I replied. 
She then seemed to survey me comprehensively 
from head to foot, as if she would see whether I 
ought to be encouraged, and then, as if satisfied 
with this womanly scrutiny of my propriety, she 
said, in the most gracious manner imaginable : 

“ You are an American officer, senor ?” 

* At your service, fair senorita,” I responded. 

“ My father has great respect for American 
soldiers,” she added. “If you think it worth 
your while, he would be pleased no doubt to 
cultivate your acquaintance.” 

“ Excelente, senor! This was acting like a 
lady at once. None of your hypocrisy about 
that. She liked your looks, capitan, and she 
thought she should like to know more of you. 
Commend me to her for a brave-hearted woman.” 

“So I thought; for there was no boldness in 
this—but rather that frank, confiding manner 
which enchants one in all Spanish ladies.” 

“ Yes, Spanish ladies are more like true gen- 
tlemen than any women in the world.” 

“Well remarked and truly said, Giberto. 
There is a certain gentlemanly courtesy about 
them that is very striking and captivating. They 
seem to understand and have a fellow-feeling 
with a true gentleman. I, of course, profoundly 
thanked Donna Gertrude, and promised to do 
myself the honor of paying my respects at an 
early day to her father. Well, my good Giberto, 
I could not sleep, you may be assured, that 
night, for thinking of her. I thought over and 
over again all that she had said to me, recalled 
her beautiful face, her beaming smile, the splen- 
dor of her eyes, the richness of her lips; the 
grace and charm of every word and movement.” 

“ That’s the witchery of these pretty women, 
senor! Let them once get their eyes upon you, 
and you might as well surrender at once. Now, 
a man, we can knock him down or bayonet him 
if he looks saucily at you out of his eyes—but a 
pretty lass! Ojala! the more impertinent they 
look at you the more like a simple bobo a man 
feels. I would rather meet a charge of infan- 
try than be in the power of three of these 
pretty women! The saints preserve me from 
them!” Here Giberto lighted a fresh cigar and 
puffed away with a resolute expression about his 
mouth, that seemed to say that he would die be- 
fore he would yield to los diablitas. “No woman 
shall ever rob me of sleep, senor, capitan! Par- 
don !” 

“ The next day I arrayed myself with particu- 
lar care and called at the casa of Don Garcia, 
sending up my card. The daughter received 
me with charming courtesy, and “presenting me 
to her noble-looking father, I was soon made to 
feel perfectly-at home. Don Garcia praised the 
courage of our army in Mexico, the generalship 
of our leaders, and praised our nation. He then 
spoke of Cuba and Spain, and made allusion to 
the probable separation of the island from the 
regency of the peninsular throne. We came to 
be very fair friends. The daughter was as radi- 
ant as the star of the morning. She joined in 
the conversation with an intelligence and wit 
that surprised and delighted me. She sang for 
me, with both harp and guitar. Our voices 
mingled in the same dissolving notes. We bent 
over the same page! Iwas in paradise. But I 
will not annoy you, my worthy woman-hater! 
I was invited by Don Garcia to repeat my visit, 
especially as while I was there the French con- 
sul called to see him, whom I knew intimately ; 
and his friendly recognition of me secured the 
confidence I had gained as an entire stranger. 
The next evening I called and became more 
deeply in love still. I instructed her in the 
more perfect pronunciation of my own language. 
I related to her, at her request, scenes of warlike 
adventure I had passed through in Mexico. She 
discoursed to me of her native Cuba, of its pe- 
rennial beauty, of its balmy air and sunny skies ; 
but she sighed as she alluded to its degrading 
position under the tyranny of Spain. I could 
not but sympathize with her in all her feelings, 
She perceived this, and regarded me with the 
tenderness of interest I sought to awaken in her 
heart. When I parted with her it was with the 
exquisite assurance that there was kindled in 
her bosom an answering warmth to the flame 
that Burnt in my own. 

“Three days ago, I again met her. It was in 
the chapel where we first saw one another. She 


was kneeling before the Christ in the Garden. 
I drew near and standing amseen gazed upon 
her beautiful countenance which reflected all the 
tearful grief of that sacred scene of agony. I 
was deeply moved—rather, I confess, at her pure 
piety than at the representation. Impulsively, I 
knelt by her side! I mingled my prayers with 
hers from the same missal. We neither spoke 
to the other. It was to her too sacred a time for 
lighter emotion. I tried to worship, but wor- 
shipped only her. At the close of the prayers, 
she closed the book, and turning towards me, re- 
garded me through the glittering glory of her 
tearful eyes with a grateful and pleased expres- 
sion, which made me feel ashamed of myself for 
not being what she evidently believed I felt. 
We left the chapel together, and as she crossed 
her brow with the holy element, I bowed my 
forehead to receive from her hand the sacred 
sign. It seemed to me to seal our hearts togeth- 
er. From that moment confidence sprung up in 
her heart and beamed in her eyes. When I 
parted with her, it was with the affection of a 
brother and sister rather than that of almost 
strangers as we were! 

*To-night I serenaded her, Giberto. And 
she rewarded my devotion with this rose, which 
she threw from the balcony.” Here the lover 
drew from his bosom the token and pressed it to 
his lips. “Now, my good friend Giberto, I have 
made thee my father confessor, because I have 
seen that you listen well. I may need assist- 
ance in this sweet affair, and now that you are 
informed of everything, I can call on you if I 
need any second person as confidant; and love- 
affairs, you know, can’t always be carried on 
alone. If I have to trust anybody, you are the 
best man for me to confide in.” 

“T am at your service with tongue and sword, 
pistol or pistolet, gun or gold, senor capitan,” 
answered Giberto with emphasis. “ Here is my 
hand !” 

Clifford returned the friendly grasp, and said : 

“Tf I need you, it is first to ascertain all that 
you can about the family of Don Garcia and the 
cause of his exile. I would know more before I 
would make an alliance that might not exactly 
be proper for an American officer, whose name 
and honor is his all. Don Garcia seems a noble 
gentleman, but I would know if he has borne 
an untarnished name; for the lady I make my 
bride—though she be as beautiful as Donna Ger- 
trude is—must inherit no stain. But this is in 
confidence between us, Giberto.” 

“ You are discreet, capitan. Every gentleman 
should guard his own honor; and so, then, you 
think that you must seek the hand of the lady ?” 

“T shall be wretched, if I learn that any grave 
offence of the father will put a bar to my seeking 
her as my wife.” 

“Then I hope there will be no obstacle, senor. 
I fancy nothing beyond political opinions.” 

“T trust not. But not many years since a no- 
ble of Spain arrived in this very city with two 
daughters and a son, all three highly accom- 
plished. It was said that he left his country 
only for political offences. He was courted and 
distinguished. His daughters married wealthy 
planters and their son was betrothed to one of 
the fairest and highest-born of our maidens, 
when it came out that the noble had poisoned 
his wife, and that these three children were the 
illegitimate offspring of a wicked and beantiful 
woman, for whose illicit love he had put his wife 
to death; and for this crime he had been ban- 
ished. Therefore, one should be prudent.” 

* Just so,” gravely answered the artillery-man. 
He would have added more, but the voices of 
two men beneath the window caught his ear and 
arrested his tongue. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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(Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. ] 
THE HUMAN FORM. 


BY BE. G. HOLLAND. 


Wherever thou standest, to thee it is given 
To point by thy head unto the bright heaven ; 
To heaven, where peace and radiance dwell, 
Where boundlessly far the world-circles swell ; 
Each glowing in light and dancing in joy, 
To the will of the Highest their constant employ. 
Prediction unconscious! For thither doth tend 
Thy progress of being ; yea, soul is the end. 
Thy form is a prophet, 0 man, unto thee, 
Saying, “‘ Upward, ay, upward, let destiny be.” 
Boston, September, 1851. 


Y men are, in general, little aware how 
much their affected in the public 


view by the company they kesp. The character 
of their associates is soon regarded as their own. 


{Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.} 


HOW BUMBLE LOST HIS HAT. 


YRHERE are many most ridiculous phases 
of life oceurring about us if one could bat 
find the time to stop and jot them down. In- 
ventive genius needs not be exercised to present 
scenes of the most ludicrous character, because 
these events are ready produced to our hands, 
and that, too, daily. We were struck forcibly 
with a realization of these facts by an event that 
lately oceurred to our friend Bumble. 
Bumble shaves quite early, every morning, at 
a certain barber's shop where the tonsorial oper- 
ations are performed by ~ gemmen of color.” A 


few days since he took his accustomed seat, and : 


was comfortably lathered as usual, and the dex- 
terous hand of Cuffee was mowing the gray stub- 
ble off his cheek, when a sudden altercation took 
place between him of the razor and his assistant, 
Words 
of the most exciting character were exchanged, 
and Bumble soon found his face deserted, and 
the two belligerent darkies grappling with each 
other. A razor flourished above the head of one, 
and the other was brandishing a revolver, cocked 
and primed ! 

Bumble took a short survey of the state of 
affairs, and came suddenly to the conclusion that 
safety was the better part of valor, and that un- 
less he beat a rapid retreat he would, beyond a 
doubt, receive a ball in the thorax, or have his 
jugular vein severed by a razor-gash. Affected 
by this process of reasoning he made for the 
door, but suddenly remembering his coat and 
neck handkerchief. he rushed to a peg and se- 
cured these; but the hat! where was that ‘ 

He had a slight recollection of depositing it 
upon the sofa as he came in. Yes, now he could 
catch a glimpse of it as the two negroes rolled 
over in their struggle upon the sofa, jamming the 
hat into a perfect jelly!’ He saw what he thought 
to be a good chance. To be sure the pistol was 
at that moment on a level with his head, but he 
made a sudden dive, and succeeded in pulling 
out his hat from beneath the largest of the two 
negroes, leaving only a part of the brim behind. 
At the same moment the pistol was discharged, 
and Bumble, thoroughly convinced that he was 
mortally wounded, ran like a hound out of the 
shop and down Court Street. 

By degrees he partially adjusted his cravat, 
got his coat on, and balanced his hat, or rather 
what was left of it, upon his head, and strode on, 
followed by a score of boys, and blushing up to 
the eyes at being so keenly observed and laugh- 
ed at by every passer-by. At last, standing a 
pretty good chance of being mobbed, Bumble 
took off his hat, which was so much bruised as 
to look more like a boot-top than anything else, 
and clapping it under his arm, strode on, but still 
the boys hooted and people laughed, until, get- 
ting into Rhoades’s, Bumble exclaimed : 

“ For heaven’s sake, Rhoades, give me a good 
hat!” 

“Why, Bumble! what’s the matter with 
you ?” 

“No matter; just give me a hat—a cap—any- 
thing !” 

“Bumble! you’re tight! 
matter with your face ?” 

“ Face ?” 

“Yes; what’s the matter ?” 

“ Look here, Rhoades, don’t bother; just give 
me a hat!” 

“With all my heart; there’s one just your 
size.” 

* Thank you,” said Bumble ; » charge it. Good 
morning.” 

“ Hold on!” 

What for ?” 

“You are not going into the strect in that 
style, are you, Bumble ?” 

“ What style?” 

“ Why, with half your face lathered white, and 
the other shaved !” 

“That cursed nigger!” he exclaimed, cover- 
ing his face with his handkerchief, and wiping 
it as best he might. 

Stepping into Nassau’s, in Congress Street, 
Bumble got the other side of his face shaved, and 
assured a near friend of ours, yesterday, that he 
had n’t been into the fighting barber's, in D—— 
Street, since, and what’s more, he did n’t intend 
to be seen there again. 


¢ 


He should have wealth who knows how to 
use it. 


also a descendant of Afrie’s distant race. 


But what's the 
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BELVIDERE HALL. 

The accompanying engraving represents the 
home of F. Gleason, the publisher and proprietor 
of the Companion, in whom we have thought the 
readers may have formed sufficient interest to 
enjoy a picture of his summer residence. Its 
great charm is the delightful and extended pros- 
pect it affords of the entire harbor of Boston, 
and the surrounding plain and hills for many 
miles in extent. The grounds immediately be- 
longing to the house are of some three acres in 
extent, and are improved to the best advantage 
by a thrifty growth of every species of rich and 
valuable tree. The fountain, which ornaments 
the lawn in front of the house, is supplied 
from an artificial pond, and its pearly jets dif- 
fuse a cooling and freshening infiuence to the 
atmosphere of the scene around. The entrance 
of the grapery as given herewith, is the opening 
to a long and shady avenue of this rich and Jus- 
cious fruit, situated in the centre of the grounds, 
and extending a distance of some two hundred 
feet from the rear of the house. One of the sum- 


mer houses, situated on the Belvidere estate, is 


also given as it appears at the end of the grapery. 
We might have given also the extensive aviary 
attached to the house, which contains hundreds 
of every species of fowl and bird that thrive in 
our climate ; but we have alread y done sufficient 


to comply with the oft-repeated desire of our 


friends as to giving a picture of this summer 
residence. The house is situated on the Dor- 
chester and Roxbury lines, and is about four 
miles distant from the city of Boston. 


ENTRANCE TO THE GRAPERY OF THE BELVIDERE ESTATE 


THE LUDICROUS. 


There is so great a charm in the sportive play 
of fancy and wit that there is no danger of their 
being neglected or undervalued, or that the na- 
tive talent for them will remain undeveloped ; 
our chief solicitude must be to keep them, even 
in their wildest flights still in subjection to duty 
and benevolence. We must not allow ourselves 
to be betrayed into an approving smile at any 
effusions of wit and humor which are tinctured 
in the slightest degree by ill-nature. <A child 
will watch the expression of our countenance, to 
see how far he may venture, and if he finds he 
has the power to amuse us in spite of ourselves, 
we have no longer any hold over him'from re- 
spect, and he will go rioting on in his sallies un- 
til he is tired, and seek at every future opporin- 
nity to renew his triumph. Wit, undirected by 
benevolence, generally falls into personal satire 
—the keenest instrument of unkindness; it i: so 
easy to laugh at the expense of ourgfriends and 
neighbors—they farnish such ready materials for 
our wit, that all the moral forces require to be 
arranged against the propensity, and its earliest 
indications checked. We may saiirize error, hut 
we must compassionate the erring, and this we 
must always teach by example to children, not 
only in what we say of others before them, but 
in our treatment of themselves. We should 
never use ridicule towards them, except when it 
is evidently good-natured, that its spirit cannot 
be mistaken; the agony which a sensitive child 
feels on being held up before others as an object 
of ridicule, even for a trifling error, a mistake or 
a peculiarity, is not soon forgotten, nor casily 
forgiven. When we wish, therefore, to excite 
contrition for a serious fault, ridicule should nev- 


er be employed, as the feelings it raises are di- 


rectly opposed to self-reproach.—Lducation 

It may require a volume to refute an error of 
a single 
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FOUNTAIN AND SUMMER IIOUSE AT BELVIDERE HALL. 


WHY DON’T MEN GET RICH? 

Of one hundred men, it would be safe, we 
think, to assert that at least twenty-five have a 
strong desire to be possessed of worldly goods 
and property; in a word, to be rich. Of these 
seventy-five, in our active and ready-witted 
American population, it would rarely happen 
that one was entirely wanting in fagulty or dili- 
gence—and yet few, up to middle age, acquire a 
competency, or, in respect to fortune, accomplish 
their wishes. Can any man give us the philoso- 
phy of this frequent result? There is in every 
community a number of persons determined not 
to labor, who lend their whole inert energies to 
the reversal of the order of scripture, “ By the 
sweat of the brow thou shalt live.” They resolve, 
and maintain their resolution with calm and 
stubborn uniformity to the end of their days, not 
to sweat; but to “keep cool ”—and let others do 
the hard work in the heat of the day. Charac- 
ters of this stamp are to be found in every town, 
village, city and district in the country. 


And how do they live ? 
ers. Either by getting possession of their proper- 
ty, without paying Yor it, on a false credit, or by 
bringing others in, by way of loans and endorse- 
ments, to pay their debts. 
Americans fail to grow rich, at least to secure a 
competency—by not collecting the debts they 
have earned in their calling, or by having to pay 
the debts of other people. These are two fruit- 
ful sources of all the failures of the country. Do 
we argue, therefore, against loans and credits ? 
In one form and another, they are the bond and 
basis of all modern society—the point we seek to 
get at is this—that men who have small means, 
should live on small means; that no man has a 
right to launch into splendor on the expected 
profits of his business, and to make his creditors 
contribute to his extravagance and that of his 
household—in other words, no man has a right 
to spend a dollar before he has earned a dollar. 
Attention to these maxims will save many an 


Simply by using oth- | 


In a word, diligent | 
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anxious heart-ache.—Literary World. 


THE GOOD WIFE. 

Her clothes are rather more comely than costly, 
and she makes plain cloth to be velvet by her hand- 
some wearing it. She is none of your dainty 
dames, who love to appear in variety of suits ev- 
ery day new, as if a good gown, like a stratagem 
in war, were to be used but once; but our good 
wife sets up a sail according to the keel of her 
husband's estate; and if of high parentage, she 
doth not remember what she was by birth, that 
she forgets what she is by match. 

Ardana imperit (her husband's secrets) she will 
not divulge. Especially she is careful to conceal 
his infirmities. If he be none of the wisest, she 
so orders it that he appears on the public stage 
but seldom ; and then he hath conned his part so 
well, that he comes off with great applause. If 
his forma informans be but bad, she provides him 
better formas assistantes, gets him wise servants 
and secretaries. 

In her husband's absence she is wife and deput 
husband, which makes her double the files of her dil- 


igence. At his return he finds all things so well, 
that he wonders to see himself at home when he 
was abroad. 

In her husband's sickness she feels more grief than 
she shews. Partly that she may not dishearten 
him; and partly because she is not at leisure to 
seem so sorrowful, that she may be the more ser- 
viceable. 

The heaviest work of her servants she maketh 


| light by orderly and seasonable enjoining it : where- 


fore her service is counted a preferment, and her 
teaching better than her wages. Her maids fol- 
low the precedent of their mistress, live modestly 
at home. One asked a grave gentlewoman, how 
her maids came by so good husbands, and yet 
seldom went abroad? O, said she, good husbands 
come home to them. So much for this subject; 
and what is defective in this description shall be 
supplied by the pattern ensuing — Thomas Fuller. 


A rational man makes himself happy in spite 
of fortune. 
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{Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.]} 


THE ORPHAN BOY’S PRAYER: 
OR, THE PERJURED WITNESSES. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB. JR. 


CHAPTER I. 


IN eee had drawn her curtain over the 
i earth, but still it brought no gloom—no 
darkness. In the cloudless, star-gemmed heay- 
ens dwelt the bright full moon, and from her 
“sweet silver” face the great I AM seemed to 
look forth in smiles upon his created world. A 
soft zephyr, bearing upon its bosom praises from 
a thousand flowers, and made musical by the 
notes of the nightingale, played o’er the face of 
nature with a gentle power, while the pearly 
dew glistened in the mellow beams of the night- 
queen, like diamonds in their setting of green 
jasper. 

A small village, nestled among fresh-crowned 
hills, had sunk into quiet repose, and save where, 
by the gate of a neat white cottage, stood a youth 
and maiden, the gardens and greens had been 
left alone by the sleep-seeking villagers. 

I said a youth and maiden stood by the gate ; 
perhaps it would be better had I said a boy and 
girl, for not over fifteen summers could have 
smiled upon them. But there they stood, and 
they had both been weeping ; and as the moon- 
beams struggled through the deep foliage above 
their heads, the girl had nestled her face within 
the bosom of her companion, while the fountain 
of her grief burst forth afresh. 

“ Come, come, dear Cora, wipe the tears from 
your eyes, and let me see you smile ere I go 
from your side. God will retwn me to you 
again, and then we will be happy.” 

“J will smile, Henry. There!—God bless 


ie the gentle being spoke, she looked up 
through her tears and smiled. It was a heaven- 
ly smile for one so young, and to the youth it 
sent a thrill of purest joy. 

“Thank you, dear Cora,” he said. “That 
smile will make me happier. Now I must go, 
for I cannot stay here another night. Perhaps 
we are too young to talk of love, but still I feel 
that I do love you as truly and tenderly as the 
human heart can be capable of. We have been 
playmates together, and I trust that when we are 
older we shall come together for life. You will 
be faithful to me, Cora.” 

“ Yes, yes, Henry.” 

But why need we draw the picture further. 
Young as were tho-c two hearts, they beat with 
a strong and earnest devotion to each other, and 
thev each felt that their devotion was to be as 
lasting as it was pure and heart-felt. The first 
flame that burns upon the altar of the soul’s 
affection. can never be entirely extinguished. 
Years may roll over its smouldering embers, and 
its fires may grow dim and low, but they can 
never’ become utterly cold. The human heart 
may bea” upon its tablets the memory of a thou- 
anil ties of friendship and regard, but its first 
love will always hold its impress there ! 

Henry Williams was yet a boy, but he had 
lived long enough to see the last earthly remains 
of his father and mother laid beneath the green 
sod of the village church-yard, and he had been 
left with nothing but his own hands and healthy 
with which to overcome the trials and wants of 
In his native village, he could see no 
hope of success, for he was too poor; and more 
than once had he been turned coldly away on 
that account. One tie, and only one, bound his 
heart to the place of his birth ; and that was the 
love he bore for the gentle Cora Clifford. They 
had been playmates together. though the father 

of Henry had been but a hired laborer on the 
farm of Deacon Clifford ; but though the sire had 
sweat and toiled in his service, still he felt no 
sympathy for the son; and when, by accident, 
he discovered the warm affection that existed 
between the youth and his daughter, he turned 
the poor lad coldly from his doors, and forbade 
him ever to enter them again. That was a se- 
vere blow upon the tender heart of Henry Wil- 
liams, but he made no answer in reply, only he 
hastened from the house to hide the tears that 
the ill-treatment had started forth, and from that 
moment he was determined that he would leave 
the place, trusting that at some future time he 
might be enabled to take a stand that should en- 
title aim to the respect of those who now looked 
do, him so scornfully. 

He, VY pressed the fair Cora once more to his 

young b.#om, and imprinted one more kiss up- 


on her brow; then he seized his bundle and 
turned quickly away from the spot. He dared 
not look back, for he would not have Cora see 
his tears, but he heard her fervent “God: bless 
you,” and with a comparatively light step he 
hastened on. At length he stood upon the brow 
of the hill from whence he could take the last 
view of the theatre of his boyhood’s scenes. 
There lay the quiet village, with its church 
spire pointing up towards heaven, while around 
were gathered the cottages of those who were 
soon to be far distant from him. 

For a moment he stood thus, and then, while 
a holy light irradiated his countenance, he fell 
upon his knees, and clasping his hands together, 
he murmured : 

“ My Father in heaven; O, give me strength 
to do my duty truly and faithfully. Wilt thou 
be with me under trials and afflictions, and 
should a better day dawn upon me, wilt thou 
then keep me in remembrance of thy goodness. 
Through all my journeyings in life, wilt thou be 
my guide and my support, and lead my feet in 
the way of our Lord and Saviour. Deliver me 
from all temptation and evil, and to thee will I 
return my thanks both night and morning.” 

When the youth arose to his feet he felt 
strong and happy. Simple as had been his 
prayer, it sent a new hope to his soul, and a new 
new set of feelings and aspirations seemed to 
have started up within him, and swinging his 
bundle over his shoulder, he started once more 
on his way. 

Amid all the petitions that went up on that 
night to the throne of grace, there could have 
been none which sounded more clearly through 
the realms of heaven, or which came from a 
purer source, than did THE ORPHAN BOY’s 
PRAYER. 


CHAPTER II. 


For four days did our youthful hero trudge on 

his way towards the city of Philadelphia. He 
found kind hearts on the road, and on his ar- 
rival in Westchester, he had the good fortune to 
fall in with an old Quaker who was going to the 
city on the next day, and after hearing the boy’s 
story he offered to give him rest for the night 
and a ride in his wagon on the morrow. This 
offer was joyfully accepted; and when Henry 
laid his head upon his pillow that night, he be- 
gan to feel that there was much of humanity yet 
in the world. 
' The sun had hardly peeped up over the tall 
trees when the old Quaker started off upon his 
trip. For a long distance the youth and his 
kind host rode on in silence, but at length the 
old man rather abruptly asked : 

“What does thee intend to do in the great 
city, my young friend ¢” 

“I do not know yet,” returned the boy, in a 
frank, honest way; “but I think I can easily 
find employment.” 

* What would thee say to entering the office 
of an eminent lawyer ?” 

“Tf he would take me, I should like it above 
all things,” answered Henry, while a flush of hope 
overspread his handsome features, and then, as 
a shadow flitted across his face, he added, “ But 
I have no recommendations.” 

* Yes thee has.” 

“ Who can recommend me ?” 

“ Myself, boy.” 

“ But you do not know me.” 

* Boy, I heard thee pray this morning. When 
thee thought that no ear save thy God’s heard 
thy prayer, I was listening. I will place thee in 
the care of my friend, and I will lend thee money 
when thou needest it.” 

Henry would have spoken his thanks in words 
had he been able, but the deep feelings of his soul 
were too overwhelming for that, and his grateful 
tears told the whole; and during the remainder 
of the ride, the old Quaker endeavored to im- 
press upon the yoyth’s mind the necessary course 
to be pursued in steering clear of the shoals and 
quicksands of the metropolis. 

The kind old man was as good as his word ; 
and on the next morning, Henry found himself 
duly installed into the office of Ashley Beau- 
champe, Esq., one of the most prominent lawyers 
of the State, and at the end of a month from 
that time he was taken from the situation of 
“runner,” and placed in the somewhat responsi- 
ble office of copyist, where he had more time to 
read; and having free access to Mr. Beau- 
champe’s library, he turned his spare moments to 
good account. Thus passed three months; and 
during that time the lawyer had so learned to 
love and respect his protege that he took him to 


his own house to dwell, but as yet he had never 
thought of giving to the youth any regular 
course of study, partly because he thought he 
was not old enough, and partly because he ap- 
preciated his beautiful and rapid penmanship too 
highly to take him from the copying desk; but 
a circumstance was about to occur that was des- 
tined to make a vast change in the horizon of 
his future prospects. 

An old man named Brown, had died over a 
year before without leaving a will, and had left 
a vast bulk of wealth behind him. His wife had 
died some years previous, and he left an only 
child, a son twenty years of age, as the legiti- 
mate inheritor of his estates; but a number of 
avaricious relations, who had long looked with 
longing eyes upon old Brown’s wealth, deter- 
mined to possess themselves of it if possible ; 
and to this end they told and maintained the 
story that the pretended son was, in fact, no son 
at all, but merely a poor boy whom Mr. Brown 
had adopted in his infancy; and to maintain 
their position, they hired an old woman to per- 
sonate the young man’s mother, and also a man 
to swear that he worked for Mr. Brown at the 
time when the child was adopted. These two 
wretches were well drilled in the parts they were 
to perform. They were taken to the house of 
the deceased and shown over the premises, and 
as the dwelling was much retired they hoped to 
be the better able to carry out their base designs. 
The physician and the nurse—the only two peo- 
ple who could have sworn to the true birth of 
young Robert Brown—had been dead several 
years, and, save the common impression among 
the neighbors, no testimony could be brought 
forward to prove the legitimacy of the supposed 
son, while the heirs presumptive seemed to have 
it all their own way. 

The scoundrel relations, after they had suffi- 
ciently trained their principal witnesses, placed 
the case in the hands of two eminent counsel, and 
the thunder-struck Robert, hardly realizing the 
baseness that was at work against him, secured 
the services of Mr.Beauchampe and his colleague. 
Many times did Robert visit the office; and on 
every occasion, Henry Williams heard every 
word that passed, and feeling a lively interest in 
the young man’s case, he very naturally set his 
wits at work to dive into the intricacies of the 
suit. 

No legal documents had been left by Mr. 
Brown which had the slightest bearing on the 
case—the birth of Robert had never been entered 
on the town record, nor could any clue whatever 
be obtained to substantiate a defence against the 
relations. The case looked indeed almost hope- 
less ; but it at length came before the court, and 
on the morning of the trial Mr. Beauchampe de- 
sired Henry to accompany him and take exact 
notes of the evidence. 

The counsel for the plaintiffs stated his posi- 
tion, and informed the court that his clients 
were legally entitled to the property of Mr. Al- 
bert Brown, deceased, as he should proceed to 
prove that the youth calling himself Robert 
Brown was in no way related to him, but merely 
a dependent upon his charity, who had been 
adopted by the deceased out of benevolence. 

First an old woman, who gave her name as 
Margaret Fullerton, was called upon the stand. 
She testified that twenty years before, on the 


fourth day of August, she had given birth to 9 | 


a son in Norristown—that she kept the boy one 
year, and then, on the death of her husband, she 
started on foot for Philadelphia, with the child 
in her arms, On her arrival in the suburbs, she 
became exhausted and sought the house of a 
Mr. Albert Brown—she had no means of sup: 
port, and Mr. Brown asked her if she would 
give up her child to his care and keeping. The 
witness stated that she was loth to part with her 
son, but as Mr. Brown promised to bring him up 
well and edueate him, she at length consented to 
do so, and furthermore she promised him that 
she would never claim the child as her own, nor 
would she ever speak of the matter to others. 
Tn return, however, she received a written ac- 
knowledgement from Mr, Brown, certifying to 
the reception of the child, and pledging himself 
to treat it as though it were hisown blood. She 
had often seen her son since that time, but had 
never allowed her maternal feelings to betray 
her relationship tohim. The young man called 
Robert Brown—the same now in the room—is 
my son, whom I left with Mr. Albert Brown, 
nineteen years ago. 

The paper of which she spoke was here pro- 
duced and compared with known letters of Mr. 
Brown, and none hesitated in pronouncing it to 
have been written by the same hand that penned 


the letters. It was dirty and disfigured, but still 
the writing was perfectly legible, and was dated 
“ August 29,1815.” Mr. Beauchampe took the 
paper and handed it to Henry to copy, and then 
began to cross-question the witness, but in no 
case could he make her contradict herself. It 
was proved beyond a doubt that she had once 
lived in Norristown, and that she had lost her 
husband there, and that about nineteen years be- 
fore she had come to Philadelphia, and it could 
not be disproved that she had brought an infant 
with her. 

At this stage of the proceedings, Henry left 
the table and stepped around to where sat Rob- 
ert Brown, and after whispering a few moments 
in his ear, he laid his finger very significantly 
upon the defendent’s right arm, just above the 
elbow, whereupon Robert signified a token of 
assent, and Henry went back to his seat. The 
eagle eye of the old witness caught the move- 
ment. 

“Mr. Beauchampe,” whispered Henry, “ ask 
her if she took the sole charge of her child for 
one year.” 

Mr. Beauchampe asked the question, and re- 
ceived a decided “ Yes.” 

“ Ask her if she remembers a large mark upon 
the body of her child,” continued Henry in a 
whisper. 

The question was asked, and while a peculiar 
twinkle played in the small gray eyes of the wit- 
ness, she replied : 

“ Yes sir.” 

“ Where was it ?” 

“I think it was upon the right arm, just above 
the elbow.” 

“You are sure of this mark existing some- 
where, are you ?” asked Mr. Beauchampe, appar- 
ently somewhat chagrined at the promptness of 
the last answer. 

“ Yes sir,” replied the beldam, with a trium- 
phant look. 

The lawyer turned towards Henry, as much as 
to say, “ what next ?” 

“Let her go now, but keep her near at hand,” 
whispered the boy, while a look that Mr. Beau- 
champe could not fathom dwelt upon his fea- 
tures. It was a look in which triumph and 
pride were equally mingled. 

“Are there any paper-makers in this city,” 
asked Henry, as the witness left the stand. 

* Yes,” replied the counsel. 

“Then, you had better summon two of the 
most popular ones, for I think you may prove 
this paper (holding up the pretended certificate 

-of Mr. Brown) to be several years younger than it 
would appear from the writing.” 

Writs of subpoena were immediately filled out 
for two extensive paper-manufacturers and plac- 
ed in the hands of the sheriff; and in the mean- 
time an ill-looking fellow, named Roger Finney, 
was called to the stand. 

Finney gave his evidence with a degree of 
straight-forwardness and impudent self-conceit, 
which, if it did not prove its truth, at least 
evinced a great deal of study and confidence. 
He testified that sometime during the latter part 
of August or the first of September, about nine- 
teen years ago (he never expected to be obliged 
to testify under oath to the time, and so had it 
not fixed very firmly in his memory), he worked 
three months for Mr. Albert Brown, and while 
he was there, the woman who had just left the 
stand came to the house one night, with an in- 
fant in her arms, and begged for shelter—and 
his further testimony went to corroborate the 
statements of Margaret Fullerton, 

Mr. Beauchampe cross-questioned this witness 
severely, but all to no purpose. He seemed to 
be well acquainted with all the matters and cir- 
cumstances whereof he spoke, and evinced a 
thorough knowledge of Mr. Brown and his gen- 
eral character. It was furthermore proved that 
a young man of that name had at some former 
time lived with Mr, Brown, but, save the wit- 
ness’s own statement, no clue could be obtained 
to the exact date of his services with the de- 


ceased. 

“ Ask him what name he has passed under 
during the last ten or twelve years,” whispered 
Henry, as he touched Mr. Beauchampe upon the 
shoulder, 

The old lawyer looked at the face of his 
young clerk, and the expression which rested 
there gave him a new hope, and turning to the 
witness he put the question. 

Finney stammered and trembled. 

* Tell the truth, sir,’ thundered Mr, Beau- 
champe, now fully aroused to a sense of the van- 
tage he had somehow gained through the aid of 
his faithful boy. 
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Finney looked first at the excited cross-ques- 
tioner, and then at the expectant relatives. The 
latter were evidently in no very enviable state of 
mind, for the sweat stood in huge drops upon 
their brows, and they trembled even worse than 
did the witness; but he, feeling that too much 
hesitation would be worse than the truth, replied, 
while he strove to regain his former composure : 

*T have been by the name of Jack Collins.” 

* And what was that for?” 

“ Why, you see about twelve years ago, I got 
into a bit of a row an’ was lugged before the 
court, an’ as I didn’t like to give my real name, 
I told ’em my name was Jack Collins, an’ so I 
kept it after that.” 

“ By giving your real name, then, you were 
fearful of injuring your reputation,” said Mr. 


_ Beauchampe, with a smile, 


“ Yes sir,” answered Finney with a look of 
offended dignity. 

“Just read that,” said Henry, as he handed 
his patron a folded paper. 

Mr. Beauchampe took the paper and began to 
read. Gradually his countenance lighted up, 
and when he raised his eyes from the document 
he glanced around upon the plaintiffs with a 
look of triumph that made them start. 

“Brush your hair back from your right ear,” 
said he to the witness. 

Finney turned pale as a ghost—supposing a 
ghost could look dirty and greasy—and seemed 
disinclined to obey; but a call for the sheriff 
soon started him to his senses, and he pushed 
back his shaggy, sandy locks, revealing to the 
court and jury an ear from the top of which a 
piece about the size of a York shilling had been 
clipped. 

* Now,” said Mr. Beauchampe, “ may it please 
your honor and gentlemen of the jury, I hold in 
my hand a document which will at once settle 
the business with this witness. It has been ob- 
tained of the captain of our marine corps at the 
navy yard, and is the description of a deserter 
from the barracks at Brooklyn, N. Y., which has 
heen filed in our yard nearly eighteen years.” 

He then proéeeded to read the paper. It 
stated that the man, Roger Finney, had deserted 
on the 25th of June, 1816, after having served 
two years and four months; and the description 
given was exact in every particular as corres- 
ponding with the appearance of the witness, 
making allowance, of course, for the effects of 
age and dissipation. 

“Thus you will see, your honor, and gentle- 
men of the jury,” continued Mr. Beauchampe, 
as he handed the paper to the judge, “that the 
witness could not have been in this section of 
the country within over a year of the time to 
which he testifies. I shall seek no further to 
question him or his testimony, for you can see 
that he has been bribed to perjure himself. Your 
honor might hand him over to the sheriff's dep- 
uty for the present.” 

The counsel for the prosecution made some 
lame objections to this summary method of dis- 
posing of their witness, but the court ruled them 
out, and Mr. Beauchampe was allowed to call 
for rebutting testimony against Mrs. Margaret 
Fullerton, He stated that he had two witnesses, 
well known to the court and jury, one of whom 
would remain outside till the other had given 
his testimony, and neither of whom yet knew for 
what purpose they were called. Thereupon Mr. 
H——, one of the most influential citizens, and 
an extensive paper-manufacturer of the city, 
was called upon the stand. 

“Mr. H——," said Mr, Beauchampe, as he 
handed over the certificate which the woman 
testified had been given to her by Mr, Albert 
Brown, nineteen years before, “will you exam- 
ine that paper ?” 

Mr. H——~ took the paper, and as the date 
struck his eye, a perceptible smile passed over 
his features, 

“ How long ago was that paper manufactur- 
ed ?” asked the counsel. 

* Not over ten years at the furthest,” replied Mr. 
H—, and at a request from the court he went 
on and explained the various improvements in 
paper-making during the last twent¥ years, and 
also showed to the judge and jury how he was 
enabled to tell so exactly as to the time when 
the bit of paper in his hand was calendered. 

The other witness was now called, and his 
“testimony was as clear and precise as had been 

that of Mr. H He stated that the paper 
could not have been made over ten years, even 
were it as old as that; and his reasons embodied 
the same description as had already been given, 
except that he went rather more particularly into 
the peculiarities of the various kinds of wire- 


cloth upon which the pulp is first formed into 
sheets. 

Young Robert Brown was then called before 
the court, and both his arms bared to the shoul- 
ders, but no such mark as the old woman had 
testified to were to be fonnd ! 

It is hardly necessary to add that the case was 
soon given to the jury, and that they immediate- 
ly returned with a verdict in favor of Robert 
Brown. The chagrined relations were dismissed 
with a most scathing condemnation from the 
court; Mrs. Margaret Fullerton was admonished 
to mend her ways, and Mister Roger Finney 
was delivered over to a sergeant and a file of 
marines. 


CHAPTER IIL 


On the next morning after the trial, Mr. Beau- 
champe entered his office and found Henry al- 
ready at his desk. For several moments he re- 
garded the boy in silence ; but at length, while a 
look of deep respect, mingled with a kind of 
paternal pride, rested upon his features, he said : 

“ Henry, I wish you to tell me in what manner 
you discovered those circumstances with regard 
to yesterday's trial which, you must be aware, 
carried the case, and which had escaped the pen- 
etration of older heads.” 

“ Why, sir,” returned Henry, as a deep blush 
suffused his handsome face, “from the first mo- 
ment that I heard Mr. Brown freely explain the 
matter to you, I knew that he was wrongfully 
beset by villains. I was confident that he was 
the son of the named deceased, and I felt sure 
that innocence could be protected. I knew that 
your business was pressing, and therefore I set 
about the work of hunting up the truth. Your 
library has afforded me a knowledge of many of 
the intricacies of legal affairs, and my sympathy 
added to my—” 

“ Ambition. Speak it out, Henry.” 

“ Yes sir, you are right. It was my ambition 
that led me through the task. For four succes- 
sive nights I hunted around through the lowest 
haunts in the city, endeavoring to find out some- 
thing about this Finney. On the fourth night I 
swaggered into a low sailors’ drinking-house, on 
the Delaware side, and after looking about for a 
few moments I asked if Finney had been there. 


“Do you mean old Roger?” asked a half- 
drunken sailor, who had been sitting back at the 
end of the bar. 

“ Yes,” I told him. 

“He then made some observations about old 
Roger—his shipmate, as he called him—and end- 
ed by asking me totreat him. I told him that I 
did not wish to drink, but that if he was a ship- 
mate of Finney’s, I would lend him half a dollar 
in welcome. He was overjoyed at the reception 
of the money, and immediately ordered a bowl 
of hot punch, which he carried to a table where 
we both sat down. As the hot beverage began 
to warm his head, his heart was also opened and 
his tongue loosened, and by dint of a good deal 
of cross-questioning, mixed up with such jokes 
and pleasantries as I thought necessary to smooth 
the matter over, and make it appear that I knew 
as much as he did, I succeeded in pumping out 
all the information I could possibly want. I 
learned that Finney had broken jail in Canada 
—that he had-enlisted in the marine corps, from 
whom he had deserted, and that most of the 
time since then he had sailed under the name of 
Jack Collins. From this information I was as- 
sured that a severe cross-questioning would 
break Mr. Finney down; but when I called at 
the commandant of marines’ office and learned 
the particulars of the desertion, and also was 
kindly accommodated with the documentary 
evidence and description of the man, I found 
that with regard to him, at least, we were all 
safe. The woman’s evidence I knew nothing 
about until she delivered it, but when she did so, 
I knew she was lying, and from the confident 
manner in which she told her story, and from 
the wickedness which sparkled in her small gray 
eyes, I knew that she would be reckless enough 
to fall into a trap. When I stepped to the side 
of Mr. Brown, I saw that the woman’s eyes were 
upon me; but pretending not to notice it, I 
asked the defendant if he had any mark upon 
either of his arms. He told me he had not, and 
then bidding him make a sign of assent, I laid 
my finger upon his right arm, just above the 
elbow. The bait took as I hadexpected. With 
regard to the paper, that is a curious coinci- 
dence. Only about a week ago I finished read- 
ing a work which I found in your house, pub- 
lished by John Dickinson & Co,, of London, on 
the Rise, Progress, and Improvements of Paper 


Making, and the moment you placed that forged 
certificate into my hands, the idea struck me to 
examine its quality ; and that examination con- 
vinced me that the paper could not have been 
made so long ago as nineteen years. The rest, 
sir, you know, and [I hope you will not be of- 
fended at what Ihave done. I thought several 
times of stating to you my belief, but I was 
afraid you would think me presumptive, so I 
went to work alone, and when I had succeeded 
so completely in my endeavors I must own that 
I felt a kind of desire to—I—” 

“T see it all, my dear Henry,” exclaimed Mr. 
Beauchampe, as he started forward and seized 
the youth by both his hands, while the warm 
tears of gratified pride glistened in his eyes. 
“ You wished to enjoy the triumph which so 
justly belonged to you, and honorably, nobly 
have you done it. Goon, go on, my son, and 
the country shall yet be proud of you. But 
here,” continued the old attorney, as he handed 
to Henry a sealed note, “is something which 
will show you how highly your services are 
valued.” 

With a trembling hand Henry broke the seal, 
but he could hardly believe his senses when he 
beheld notes to the amount of two thousand 
dollars, accompanied by the following lines : 


“Henry Wiciiams :—The within is but a 
small mark of the love and esteem I have learned 
to feel towards you. The services you have done 
me I can never repay; for you have saved me 
from a condition to which death would have 
been preferable. It is my desire that the within 
amount should be used for your education, and 
I feel confident that Mr. Beauchampe will give 
you every advantage necessary to your progress. 
A friendship thus begun, must cease but with 


life. My home is always yours, if you will but 
accept it. Yours, 


Rosert Browy.” 


For several moments after Henry had read the 
note, he gazed vacantly upon its face, but gradu- 
ally the letters and lines grew indistinct, his lips 
quivered, his bosom swelled with a powerful 
emotion, and bowing his head upon his desk, he 
burst into tears. The tenderest spot in his whole 
heart had been touched by the angel’s wand, and 
the fountain of a gratitude which words might 
never have uttered, burst forth in a flood that 
washed away forever all darkness from his soul. 

At that moment the old Quaker, who had 
brought Henry to the city, entered the office. 
The story was soon told to him, and stepping 
forward he laid his hand upon the boy's head, 
and raising his eyes towards heaven, he uttered : 

“God bless thee, Henry!” Then turning to 
the attorney, he continued: “ Ah, friend Beau- 
champe, I knew thee would find him a noble 
boy; for when I heard that prayer which he 
made on the morning when we started for the 
city, I knew that his heart was in the right 
place.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


SEVEN years passed away. The flowers had 
faded and died—then bloomed and withered 
again, but still the air that moved amid the foli- 
age in front of Deacon Clifford’s cottage was 
laden with their gentle perfume, and the jas- 
mine and woodbine had spread out their sweet- 
scented arms to lend their fragrance to the 
charms of the spot. 

It was a bright afternoon in summer. Cora 
Clifford sat heneath the arbor in front of the 
porch of her father’s dwelling, engaged in pick- 
ing in pieces and dropping at her feet the honey- 
suckle which grew by her side. The beautiful 
girl had grown to a most beautiful woman, and 
as the dark lashes of her tearful eyes almost 
rested upon the lily surface of her check, she 
looked full as lovely as did the blooming, blush- 
ing flowers that raised their heads about her. 
By her side stood her father, as cold and stern as 
ever. There was a frown upon his brow and a 
curl upon his lip. 

“ And so you have received another letter from 
that quondam, boyish lover of yours.” 

Cora looked up reproachingly into her father's 
face, but returned no answer. 

“TI thought,” continued he, “that seven years 
would have effaced the image of the penniless 
youth from your mind, but as matters stand 
now, you will have to subject yourself to the 
course of discipline Ihave marked out. Wealthy 
suitors aye even now sueing for your hand, and 
I cannot stand your foolishness longer. I tell 
thee, child, you must make your choice from 
among them.” 


Cora threw her arms around her father’s neck, 
kissed him, and then wept. This was an argu- 


solved never to be put off so again. He was 
getting old—Cora was his only child, and he 
really loved her, and so he turned away, with a 
firm resolution that the next time he broache?, 
the matter, he would be as unmoved towards 
her as ever. 

The sun had reached that point in the heay- 
ens where it marks objects in long shadews on 
the greensward, when a superb and costly tray- 
elling carriage, drawn by a span of noble gray 
steeds, drew up at the deacon’s gate. An old 
gentleman, whose locks were just beginning to 
frost beneath the winter of ycars, was assisted 
from the carriage by a young man, who had 
alighted first. The two gentlemen were met in 
the garden walk by Deacon Clifford. 

“ Clifford !° exclaimed the elder of the two 
travellers, with a joyfal expression, extending 
his hand. 

“ Ashley Beauchampe !” uttered the host, ina 
tone of both surprise and delight. “ You have 
at length thought of your old friend. And is 
this your son ¢” 

“Not quite a son, and yet more than a son. 
Mr. Williams, Mr. Clifford,’ Beauchampe said. 

* Not the Mr. Williams who has just gained 
the suit against the State in favor of the 
Association ‘” uttered the old man. 

“ The same,” returned Beauchampe 

“This is indeed an honor,” said Clifford, 
shaking the young man warmly by the hand. 

But come,” said the host, as there happened 
to be a flagging in the conversation, “ you have 
not seen my canary, my robin.” ; 

Beauchampe looked around the room. 

“O,” uttered Clifford, “I mean my daughter 
—my Cora. Ah, she has grown to be a beauti- 
fal woman, Ashley.” 

“ And not married, yet ‘” said the old judge, 
while a quiet smile played around the corners 
of his mouth. 

“No, no,” Clitford returned, half sadly. * That 
is her only fail—. But never mind; she is a 
good girl, and you shall see her.” 

As he spoke, he left the room, and in a few 
moments returned with his daughter. 

“Cora, this is Judge Beauchampe—he who 
used to dandle you upon his knees when you 
were a child.” 

Cora greeted him kindly. 

“ And this, my daughter, is Mr. Williams, 
whose name you have so often read in connec- 
tion with the great State trial.” 


Cora stepped lightly forward, and with a 
bright smile extended her hand. In a ruoment 
that smile faded from her cheek, and she trem- 
bled like the troubled aspen. Her: eyes met 
those of the man before her, and the soul-cher- 
ished dream of years flitted with a blinding 
power before her. 

“ Cora,” said the young man, in a soft, musi- 
cal tone—a tone that had thrilled thousands to 
the very heart—while he pressed the trembling 
hand he held. 

The fair girl read her whole future fate in the 
simple tone that fell upon her ear, and uttering 
the earthly name which dwelt nearest her heart— 
* Henry !°—she laid her head upon his bosom 
and thanked God in tears. 

“ Henry Williams!” uttered the astounded 
deacon, as he stood like one thunderstruck, gaz- 
ing first at the happy pair, and then at the judge. 

“Then you know him,” quietly remarked 
Beauchampe. 

Clifford would have spoken, but the memory 
of the past bound his tongue in shame, and he 
feared to meet the gaze of the youth whom F ¢ 
had once turned unfeelingly from his doors, 

“ Come, come, my old friend,” said the judge, 
laying his hand upon the old man’s s? ,oulder, 
“hea man. God gave me no childrer, by birth, 
but he gave me a noble son by adoption, and 
you can make him happy. He is well worthy 
of her. I know it all.” 

Clifford struggled a momen’, with the mortifi- 
cation that burned within him , and then stepping 
forward, he took the young man’s hand, saying 
as he did so: 

“ Henry—let the pag: be forgotten, and if I 
have ever wronged you, may this act atone for 
it all.” y 
As he spoke, he took the hand of his daugh- 
ter and placed it within that of Henry, and then 
added : 


“There, my children, may God bless you and 


make you happy.” 


ment against which the old man could offer no & 
response, though he had a thousand times re- 
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CONTENTS OF NEXT NUMBER. 


“ The Greek Pirate,” a sea sketch, by Sytvanus Cons, Jr. 

“The Absent Bridegroom,” a story, by Mrs. CarnoLine 
ORNE. 

“ Asa Knollin’s Adventure,” a sketch, by the OLp 'Uy. 

“ A Story,” by Lieurenant Murray. 

“ Flowers from a Grave,” verses, by AMANDA M. Dove- 


LASS. 

Love's Transient Flower,” fine verses, by E. Summers 
DANA. 

“ Lines to the Evening Star,” by Franxuin C. 8. Huat- 


BUT. 
“The Woodman's Daughter,” verses, by L. N. Burpicg. 
“ God seen in all things,” lines, by CuanLorre ALLEN. 
Lines to my Mary,” by Extey Atice Moriarty. 
“ Undying Love,” lines, by Fintey Jounson. 
“ Our Life,” verses, by J. B. Hoac, M. D. 
“ Disappointment,” verses, by CAROLINE A. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A fine original view of ae Navy Yard, differing 
essentially from those which we have already given, pre- 
senting scenes of the shipping, ship-houses, etc. 

An engraving of the great Alarm Bell, cast for the Fire 
Alarm Tower, in New York, and lately exhibited in State 
Street, in this city. 

A view giving a picture of the Alarm Tower, in Thirty- 
third Street, for which the Bell is designed. The Tower is 
one of the most remarkable structures in the city. 

We shall present a cellection of extremely interesting 
engravings relative to Hartford, Ct., commencing with a 
fine view of the State House, in Main Street, giving a view 
of the old Charter Oak, which is so well remembered by 


An accurate view, also, of Wadsworth’s Athenzum, in 
Maia Street. 

A fine portrait of Dr. Robbins, as copied by our artist 
from the original picture, which hangs in the library of 
the Institution, will be given. 

Our artist has sketched for us, also, in this connection, 
a picture of a Chest, formerly belonging to Elder Brewster, 
who came over in the May Flower. 

Another article of interest given with the rest, is an en- 
greving of an Iron Dinner Pot, once the property of Miles 

tandish. 


From the same room we shall also give a picture of the 
Sign which belonged to Gen. Israel Putnam, when he kept 
a tavern, at Brooklyn, Ct. 

Also an engraving of the Vest worn by Col. Ledyard 
when he was assassinated, at Groton, and which is kept in 
a glass case, in this room. 

Also an engraving of Trinity College, Hartford; alto- 
gether forming a connected story of great interest. 

The Peace Maker, being the duplicate of Com. Stock- 
ton’s immense gun, will be represented. This was crowd- 
ed out of a former number. 


An accurate likeness of Gen. Lopez, the gallant revolu- 
tionist, who has so lately been garroted by the Spaniards, 
in Cuba, after beating them in five successive battles. 


A beautiful Cottage Scene upon the Schuylkill, where 
Tom Moore, when in this country, wrote some memorable 
lines. A very fine rural picture. 


A new likeness of Mrs. Mowatt, as she lately appeared at 
the Howard Atheneum, in this city. 


PATIENCE—PATIENCE. 

We must crave the patience and indulgence 
of our readers for a few days longer, until we 
can get an extra press sct up for our paper. 
Nothing gives us more pain than to be obliged 
to put off those who come for the Companion, 
but the truth is, at the reduced price, we have 
actually found it impossible to supply the de- 
mand. With one more of the new fast presses 
we can have both sides of the paper printing at 
once, and then shall be able to supply any de- 
mand that may come. We have already stated 
that it is the hope of the proprietor to complete 
a regular edition, by January next, of one hun- 
dred thousand copies ; and our readers will believe 
us—for we never deceived them—when we say, 
that at the present rate at which subscribers are 
received, this number, immense as it is, will, in 
all probability form, by the time specitied, the 
sum of our regular edition. In the mean time 
our machinery, which will soon get into perfect 
running order, will do still better work, and we 
shall be ever on the qui vive to improve and 
beautify the paper in every department. 


Postacr.—The rates of postage on the Pic- 
torial Drawing-Room Companion to subscribers, 
is five cents per quarter for any distance not 
over 50 miles from Boston; over 50 and not ex- 
ceeding 300 miles, ten cents; over 300 and not 
exceeding 1000 miles, fifteen cents per quarter. 


- Back Numpers.—Any or all of the back 


be had at our office, at six cents per copy. 


THE DRAMA. 


Look to the players; see them well bestowed : 
They are the abstract and brief chroniclers of the times. 
are. 


We look upon the stage as one of the most 
important agents for the culture of all that is 
noble and good, and for the condemnation of all 
that is evil in its tendency. Very few persons 
will gainsay this; the only difference that will 
suggest itself in the premises, is in relation to 
the mode and manner of its conduct. It is a 
fact, let what may be said to the contrary, that 
the stage is even now exerting in no small de- 
gree the influence we referto. The performance 
of a good play is calculated to raise a spirit of 
emulation in the breast of the looker-on, in all 
that goes to satisfy and ennoble his better feelings. 
It is true that the pruning-knife might be used 
to advantage in many of our plays, for there are 
in some of the standard dramas, expressions, 
sentences, and indeed entire scenes, which of 
old, chastity itself might not shrink from, but in 
the process of time a more refined and becoming 
degree of delicacy has grown in the public taste, 
which leads us to shrink from that which gave 
our fathers delight. 

The dramatist and painter are bound by the 
just and acknowledged rules of their professions, 
to faithfully portray nature, but they need not 
of necessity give her in her poorest dress, or most 
degraded form. ‘The robber may be portrayed 
without blasphemy, the beggar without his filth, 
and we do not gonsider that any great good can 
come from representing the worst phases of life. 
True, this ‘is partially requisite for the sake of 
contrast, but let the picture be rather under than 
overdrawn. To render the Drama useful, by 
purifying and clevating its character, the wise 
and good—those whose position in society lends 
them influence—should give it their countenance 
and counsel. This would raise the stage to its 
proper level, and break it loose from the chains 
that bigotry has forged for it. 

We have been led to these thoughts, while 
witnessing the chaste and beautiful performances 
of Mrs. Mowatt_at the Howard Athenxum, and 
we are more than ever convinced, that just in 
proportion as the Drama shall receive the pa- 
tronage of the intellectually great, the pure and 
wise, so fast will it gain strength to cast off those 
objectionable excrescences that have disgraced 
the trunk, but have not vitiated the fruit. 


- 
MRS. MOWATT. 

This distinguished actress has been delighting 
select and brilliant audiences at the Howard 
Athenxum for a week past in her usual role. It 
seems like old times to have the Howard present 
such a lively appearance, and to observe such an 
assembly of beauty and fashion within its walls. 
Mrs. Mowatt has been winning fresh laurels 
during this engagement, and we have fancied 
that she has performed with more than her 
wonted spirit in the presence of those citizens 
before whom she made her debut in public life ; 
for it was in Boston that she first appeared in 
public. Her acting has lost none of its genuine 
originality in her absence abroad, while it has 
gained largely in that polish which experience 
gives. Mrs. Mowatt has passed the ordeal of 
the London critics, and has received only en- 
comiums of praise ; after this, she may well be 
satistied with the position she holds upon the 
stage, and when she retires from its arduous 
duties, it will be as its queen. 

THE GRAND JUBILEE, 

Of the present week, which is so fruitful in 
events of interest, will be superbly illustrated in 
our paper, and will employ all of our artists in 
sketching and drawing, in order to produce a 
series of pictures of the occasion which shall do 
the subject justice. One engraving alone, which 
will depict the entire line of the great procession, 
will cover two whole pages of the Companion; 
and there will be numerous other fine and accu- 
rate pictures, illustrating the events of the week. 
In short, our readers may expect to see every 
fresh event of interest depicted in our pages, and 
in the most perfect and artistic style: 

Universatist Mretine-Hovuse. — Father 
Ballou’s church, in School street, has been almost 
entirely rebuilt and remodelled, presenting in its 
exterior appearance a very fine specimen of ar- 
chitectural front. It will soon be completed in 
the interior. 


Cooiinc.—Those little fountains in front of 
the Winthrop House are gems in their way. 


THE MASSACRE AT HAVANA. 
[See engraving on page 232.] 

Brightly shines the noonday sun on the white- 
walled houses of Havana, lighting up its grim 
batteries, and glancing on its sparkling bay; 
while above, all is cloudless in the blue ether. 
The city is astir, and a mingled mass of human 
beings crowd on through the main streets towards 
the gates of the city at the Paseo. This tide of 
people is made up of negroes, creoles and Span- 
iards ; they go forth to see fifty-two Americans 
butchered in cold blood. The condemned,without 
a trial, march forth to die, with a firm, unflinch- 
ing step, casting a scornful eye upon the cow- 
ardly mob of Spanish soldiers, negroes and offi- 
cials. They are bid to kneel, and receive the 
fire of the troops; not one obeys. An officer 
steps up to the braveand gallant Crittenden and 
bids him kneel to the authority and order of the 
governor. Mark his reply! I kneel 
only to my God!” Regret was in their bosoms, 
no doubt, regret for the brave and perhaps rash 
hopes that had led them to that cruel fate, but 
they knew not cowardice ; five times since they 
landed on that soil, weak in numbers and muni- 
tions, had they vanquished their captors! 
Thoughts of home were in their bosoms, but 
their stern Anglo Saxon blood bore them bravely 
through; thoughts of loved ones left behind 
them in freedom’s land; but alas! the scene is 
about to close. The order is given, and those 
hirelings of Queen Isabella bravely act their part. 
The scene is a truthful one as we give it here, 
and was sketched by an eye-witness. We cannot 
chronicle the fiendish work that followed. No 
wonder some of our papers have denied this ; 
but those bodies were vilely and shamefully dese- 
crated after the vital spark had fled. O, Span- 
iards, ye accursed among nations, have ye not 
heard, in antique fable of sowing dragons’ teeth ? 
How a thousand sprang up where one fell? And 
most assuredly will the blood of those fifty-two 
Americans prove prolifice—and God speed that it 
be so! 


“ Never ! 


COLLISION AT SEA. 
[See engraving on page 332.] 

The Europa on her last passage as she came 
on to our coast, run down the American fishing 
schooner Florence, at about midnight. The 
schooner sunk almost immediately; fifteen of 
the crew were saved, but one, Joseph C. Snow, 
was lost, in the confusion of the collision. The 
steamer struck the schooner in the stern, which 
was shattered in pieces, and then passed her 
under the wheel, and it is supposed the young 
man was either in the cabin, or was struck by 
the paddles and killed. He was the last of three 
sons, all of them having been lost at sea. The 
night was very clear and starlight. ‘The steamer 
was seen at a distance off, steering directly for 
them, by those on board. The schooner imme- 
diately hoisted a light, which they continued to 
haul up and down, at the same time making loud 
outcries to attract the notice of the lookouts on 
board the steamer, but they weve unheeded or 
unseen until too late, and the collision was una- 
voidable. This appears to us to be a serious 
matter, on which we forbear comment at present, 
believing there will be an investigation of the 
affair, as we learn that the owners of the schooner 
intend demanding remuneration for the destruc- 
tion of their property, and of their full reim- 
bursement we have no doubt; but the greatest 
loss—that of life—can never be restored. A few 
years since, one of this line of steamers ran down 
and sunk, during a fog in the day-time, a ship 
full of passengers, a great many of whom were 
lost. Heavy damages were recovered of the 
company by the decision of the courts at Liver- 
pool. 

Tue Howarp Atruex.cum.—This house has 
at the present time a very excellent stock com- 
pany, with one or two exceptions, and as these 
must be obvious to any one of the least dramatic 
taste or judgment, we will not particularize. 
Remodel your company, prune it, Mr. Marshall. 


Our ILLUSTRATIONS GENERALLY.—We would 
ask our readers to mark the artistic excellence 
of this department of our paper, and sec how it 
compares with any work of the kind ever issued 
in this country or Europe. 
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Tue Weatuer.—Most fruitful of themes! 
But hasn’t it been a little hotter for a week past 
than would do cooking out of doors? We pause 
for a reply. 


/ 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Young, Mr. William A. Kruger 
to Miss Nancy 8. Harrod. 

By Kev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Manuel Silver to Miss Mary 
Selvaira. 

In Roxbury, by Rev. Dr. Putnam, Mr. Daniel Staniford 
to Miss Frances A. M. Wheelwright, of New York. 

In Watertown. by Rev. Mr. Davis, Mr. John A. Bullard 
to Miss Frances J. R. Sargent. 

In Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Eddy, Mr. John Q. Jones to Miss 
Swervilla L. Brown, of Waterbury. Vt. 

Tn Beverly, by Rev. Dr. Gannet, Mr. Jeremiah Stickney, 
of Rowley, to Miss Sarah J. Bedee, of Lynn. 

In Newburyport, Mr. Edward W. Rand to Miss Joanna 
Lynch, of Rye. 

In Fitchburg, Mr. Henry Endicott, of Boston, to Miss 
Abby H. Browning, of Springfield. 

In Northampton, by Rev. Mr. Ellis, Mr. A. L. Litchfield 
of Roxbury, to Miss E. C. Kinney, of Sunderland, Vt. 


22; Walter F., only child of Mr. Joseph Pratt, 16 mos. 

In Charlestown, Miss Harriet M. Noyes, 18. 

In Waltham, Mrs. Mary Smith, 88 

In South Reading, Mrs. Sarah A. Bacon, 25. 

In Lowell, Mr. Asa B. Kitfield, of Manchester, 25. 

In Newburyport, Mrs. Hannah Tappan, 80. 

In Georgetown, Mrs. Sally White. 

In New Bedford, Patience Taber, 68. 

In Portland, Me., Mr. James Bailey, 67; Mrs. Jane &. 
King, 33; Mr. J.J. Caruthers, 25; Miss Susan Gowan, 75. 

In Amherst, N. H., Mr. George W. Jones, a member of 
the City Council of Lowell, 27. 

At Clarendon Springs, Vt., Mrs. Elizabeth C. Thayer, of 
this city, 46. 

In Ridgefield, Ct., Philip O. Hyatt, M. D., 29. 

In Houghtonsville, N. J., Capt. Christopher Williams, 
ormerly of Boston, 64. 
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The object of this Paper is to present, in the most ele- 
gant and available form, a weekly literary melange of 
notable events of the day. Its columns are devoted to 
original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the 
whole well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of 
notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a paper en- 
tirely original in its design, in this country. Its pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemis- 
phere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
and merchant service, with fine portraits of every noted 
character in the world, male and female. Sketches of 
beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be given, with 
numerous specimens from the animal kingdom, the birds 
of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is printed on the 
finest of paper, and with a font of beautiful brevier type of 
the most modern style, manufactured expressly for it, pre- 
senting in its mechanical execution an elegant specimen of 
art. It contains fifteen hundred and sixty-four square 
inches, and sixty-four columns of reading matter and illus- 
trations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo 
pages. It forms 


The Best Family Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is constantly, in connection with the 
fund of amusement it affords, and the rich array of origi- 
nal miscellany it presents, to inculcate the strictest and 
highest tone of morality, and to encourage virtue by hold- 
ing up to view all that is good and pure, and avoiding all 
that is evil in its tendency. In short, the object is to 
make the paper loved, respected and sought after for its 
combined excellences. 
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{Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.} 
AUNT HETTY: 

OR, HINTS ON ECONOMY. 
BY SARAH P. DOUGHTY. 
on. is a great virtue: This is a truth 

which has been duly impressed upon our 
minds from the time when we first attempted to 
spell out the words, “ WasTr Not, WANT Nor,” 
printed in capital letters and pasted over the 
mantel-piece in our grandfather's kitchen, a 
warning to mistress and servants; or, with 
praiseworthy self-denial, passed the tempting 
candy-store with a penny in our pocket, and res- 
olutely deposited the treasure in our money-box, 
a companion for the numerous sixpences, pen- 
nies and dimes which were the savings of our 
infant years ; while the pleasing reflection that a 
“penny saved is two pence earned,” reconciled 
us to the sacrifice, although we must acknowl- 
edge that the truth of this motto was never very 
apparent to us. 

But economy of moncy is, as it were, only a 
small branch of the great tree of economy ; and 
yet by many it is allowed to spread until it en- 
tirely overshadows all other branches and is ever 
regarded as the main root itself. 

Miss Hetty Churchill. or ~ Aunt Hetty,” as 
she was familiarly called in the neighborhood, 
was an excellent specimen of this branch of 
economy. She was never known to pay full 
price for anything. The butcher, the baker, the 
grocer and others of the same fraternity were 
obliged to yield to Aunt Hetty’s persevering 
economy ; and her good bargains were the admi- 
ration of the whole neighborhood, or. at least of 
the greater portion of it—for it must be confessed 
that there were a few who ventured to doubt the 
utility of her system of cconomy, and even to 
suggest that in many cases it would be better to 
substitute the motto, ~ The first cost is the least,” 
for Aunt Hetty’s favorite one of * A penny 
saved, ete.” 

But in spite of these insinuations, Aunt Hetty 
continued to be regarded as a perfect economist, 
and her advice was generally sought by all the 
prudent wives of the village who wished to turn 
the moderate incomes of their husbands to the 
very best account ; and as she was not burthened 
with family cares—having preferred a life of 
single blessedness—she had the leisure as well 
as the disposition to superintend the family ex- 
penses of her less experienced or less talented 
neighbors. Her brother's house was regarded as 
her home, but she seldom remained there many 
weeks without receiving an invitation from some 
neighbor, who stood in need of her advice and 
assistance. At births, marriages and deaths. 
Aunt Hetty was indispensable; and even in 
events of minor importance, such as house- 
cleaning, spring and fall shopping, parties, etec., 
she was regarded as almost essential. 

Years passed by and she still continued to su- 
perintend the economy of the village, until one 
unlucky day, when by an unfortunate combina- 
tion of circumstances, the tide of public popular- 
ity turned against her. and many of her firmest 
patrons and friends abandoned forever her sys- 
tem of economy. ; 

It was Aunt Hetty’s day for making calls ; for 
she generally devoted one day in the week to 
looking in upow her neighbors. as she termed it, 
just to see how they were getting along. and 
whether she could be of any service to them. 

It was a bright autumnal morning with a tine 
bracing air: but notwithstanding this. Aunt Het- 
ty felt an unusual depression of spirits for which 
she found it difficult to account. It might have 
been a warning of coming events, or it might 
have been owing to the fact that after a long and 
tedious walk in search of good bargains, Aunt 


Hetty had purchased for Mrs. Delmore—one of 


her particular frien: :—a velvet hat which. in the 
dim twilight the evening before, she had believ- 


ed to be biue. but on exposing it to the light of 


day, it had proved to be green, and quite inferior 
im many respects to what she had supposed. 

Possibly they would exchange it; but Aunt 
Hetty shrunk from the thought of the long walk. 
and solaced herself with the reflection that green 
was as good as bluc, and after all. the bonnet 
Was a great bargain, being nearly a dollar cheap 
er than the pretty blue one which Mrs. Delmore 
had thought of purchasing the day they went 
out shopping together. but owing to the repre- 
sentations of her economical fricud. she had giv- 
eu -up the idea and entrusted her with the im- 
portant commission. 


Smilingly, Mrs. Delmore came forward to wel- 
come Aunt Hetty, as she saw her enter the gate 
with a band-box in her hand; but the smiles 
quickly disappeared when the bonnet was ex- 
posed to view. In vain Aunt Hetty expatiated 
on its merits, fashionable shape, good materials, 
and “so very cheap ;” the fact that it was green 
and not blue, remained undisputed, and in coldly 
polite terms, Mrs. Delmore expressed her regret 
that Miss Churchill. should have so misunder- 
stood her wishes, and that she had taken so 
much trouble for no good purpose, as of course 
she could not be expected to keep a green bon- 
net, when the color was her particular aversion ; 
and moreover, she had promised Mr. Delmore to 
purchase a blue velvet mantilla which he had 
seen and particularly admired the day before, 
and of course, she must have a bonnet to match. 
She begged her friend would give herself no 
further trouble on her account, for as she was 
going to the city, she would herself select a bon- 
net. As to the green one, no doubt they would 
take it back, if Aunt Hetty represented the mat- 
ter properly ; and secretly congratulating herself 
that she had not advanced the sum which had 
been paid for it, Mrs. Delmore saw her visitor 
depart without one remorseful feeling, and de- 
clared her firm resolution never to employ Aunt 
Hetty to do any shopping for her again. 

“The fact is,’ she remarked to her sister, 
“that Miss Churchill's economy does not suit 
me of late. That last piece of calico she bought 
for me was remarkably cheap to be sure, but just 
look at the dresses which I made of it, they are 
worn out already, it must have been damaged. 
It is the same with those cheap socks and some 
other things; they are good for nothing. I am 
determined to alter my system of economy and 
purchase good articles even if I pay a high price. 
I am really vexed that I did not purchase the 
beautiful bonnet we saw the other day. It was 
just what I wanted, but Aunt Hetty persuaded 
me that she could get one equally as pretty, and 
much cheaper in another part of the city. Iam 
sorry to be so ungrateful when she has taken so 
much pains to please me, but it is rather too 
much to expect me to take a green bonnet when 
I wished for a blue.” 

In the meantime, Aunt Hetty with her spirits 
not much exhilarated by the result of her first 
call, pursued her way to the house of another 
particular friend, Mrs. Merriman, still carrying 
the band-box containing the unfortunate bonnet, 
which she cherished a faint hope of disposing of 
to some one less averse to green than Mrs. Del- 
more. 

Mrs. Merriman was the mother of a large fam- 
ily, and Aunt Hetty had passed many a busy 
week at her housé, assisting in the making and 
mending of the numerous garments which were 
constantly in requisition among the children, or 
in repairing a certain venerable list carpet, which 
had for many years covered the floor of their 
pleasant sitting-room, and annually received a 
mending, which had long since rendered it doubt- 
ful whether any of the original stock remained. 


Aunt Hetty prided herself upon this carpet, 
and it certainly was a noble instance of her 
economy and good management; for poor Mrs. 
Merriman would have thrown it by in despair, 
long ago, if it had not been for the assistance of 
Aunt Hetty, who always declared that it could 
be made as good as new, and would devote her- 
self to repairing it with patient industry. It was 
now about the usual time in the year for this 
pleasant task. and as Aunt Hetty approached 
the house. she fondly anticipated an invitation 
10 pass a week or two with her hospitable friends. 

Imagine, then. her consternation on finding 
that the list carpet had disappeared, and Mrs. 
Merriman and an assistant were busily employed 
in nailing down a substantial ingrain carpet in 
its place. 

Well. Hetty, you are just in time to 
bid good-by vo the old list carpet.” exclaimed 
Mrs. Merriman. ~ I have given it to poor Mrs. 
Rogers. and she is to send for it directly. There 
are sume pieces in it which may be useful to 
her.” 

~ But what could tempt you to part with it 7” 
asked her astonished auditor. “I could have 
put it in as good order as ever for you, and then 
all this expense would have been saved,” and 
Hetty actually turned pale, as she sur- 
veyed the new carpet. and thought of the extray- 
agance of which her friend had been guilty. 

~ Why to tell vou the truth. Aunt Hetty.” was 
the reply, * Mr. Merriman has taken things into 
his own hands lately: He says he will teach me 
a new system of ceconomy. As to the old carpet, 


he assures me that after an accurate calculation, 
he has found that the thread and list which we 
hate used in mending it, to say nothing of our 
time, would have bought a handsome new cov- 
ering for the floor long before this. He says the 
same of the children’s old clothes, maintaining 
that it is false economy to spend so much time 
in mending them; and as to the old quilt that 
you and I toiled so many days over, he really 
proved to me that it would have been more eco- 
nomical to have bought new cloth and made 
one, which would have been of real service to us 
for many years. So I am resolved to try his 
plans now, and if they succeed, I shall no longer 
be such a mere household drudge, but shall have 
leisure to improve my own mind, and attend to 
the education of my children.” 

“ Well, I never heard the like!” exclaimed 
poor Aunt Hetty. “ What is the world coming 
to! Your mother was a careful saving woman, 
Betsey Merriman, and I hoped that you would 
walk in her steps, but these foolish notions will 
bring ruin on your family ;” and too indignant 
to waste her time in remonstrating where she felt 
that it would be useless, Aunt Hetty added an 
abrupt good morning, and left the house. 

Her next call was at the house of Squire 
Chase; but here the reception was cold, and in- 
deed, hardly civil. Mrs. Chase having had the 
misfortune to break a glass lamp some time be- 
fore, had by the advice of Aunt Hetty, cemented 
it together as neatly as possible, so that it still 
made a respectable appearance when filled and 
placed by the side of its mates; but it was gen- 
erally understood by the family that it must not 
be used. Unfortunately, however, this knowl- 
edge did not extend to the guests who were 
passing a few days with their country friends; 
and an extra lamp being in requisition one eve- 
ning, it was hastily lighted, and, not being han- 
dled with any particular care, the pieces sepa- 
rated and the oil fell upon the best parlor carpet. 
This dreadful misfortune was attributed by Mrs. 
Chase entirely to Aunt Hetty’s advice, for she 
affirmed that the idea of mending a lamp for or- 
nament would never have entered her mind— 
she should have purchased a new pair at once, 
if this patron of economy had not convinced her 
that, as she had an abundance of lamps for com- 
mon use, it would be quite as well to mend that 
one and let it remain stationary in its accus- 
tomed place on the mantel-piece. 

Poor Aunt Hetty! In vain she offered her 
sympathy and best advice concerning the oil on 
the carpet; they were coldly rejected, and many 
sarcastic speeches on false economy met her car, 
which though not said to her, were she was quite 
sure said at her; and still more dejected, she left 
the house and proceeded on her way. 

“There seems to be an evil spell, abroad, this 
morning,” thought Aunt Hetty. “Perhaps I 
had better go home and take another day for 
making calls ;” but after a little reflection, she 
resolved to look in upon her more humble friends 
—those in a lower grade of life, who were in the 
habit of looking up to her for advice in their 
many duties and difficulties, and accordingly op- 
ened the door of a neat little cottage near by, 
and walked into the kitchen, where she expected 
to find Mrs. Brown engaged in her usual domes- 
tic occupations. 

“O, never mind, my good neighbor,” replied 
Aunt Hetty, glad to find herself where she was 
of some consequence. “I will just take a seat 
here where you are at work. I saw the rag-man 
at the door. Are you selling your rags this 
morning ¢ Ah, that is right,” she added, as she 
looked at the separate bags of white and colored 
rags which the man was weighing and turning 
into his own basket. “I am glad to see that 
you keep two bags. I cannot persuade every 
one to do that, although they know that the men 
pay so much more for every pound of white 


rags.” 

But as Aunt Hetty thus spoke in praise of the 
economy of her neighbor, her eyes suddenly 
rested upon a large roll of white socks in the 
hands of the rag-man. Surely there must be 
some mistake! Was it possible that those were 
the very socks that she had begged for Mrs. 
Brown, from the more wealthy families in the 
village, and had assured her that with care and 
good mending, they would last for full two 
years, and keep her children’s feet from the 
ground. They ceftainly bore a strong resem- 
blance to them, but it was too late to prevent 
the sacritice; the bargain was concluded, the 
vender of rags disappeared, and almost sternly, 
Auut Hetty turned to the trembling Mrs Brown, 
and demanded if those were the socks she had 
been at so much pains to collect for her. 


“J will not deny the truth, ma’am,” was the 
reply. “They are the very same. Husband 
said that it would take more thread to mend 
them than they were worth, and that in the time 
it would take me, I could earn enough to buy as 
many new pairs, by working with him upon the 


shoes. Indeed, ma’am,” continued the good wo- 
man, somewhat emboldened by this avowal, 
“you do not consider how valuable time is to 
poor folks. One new garment is of more ser- 
vice to us than many old ones, because it does not 
keep us continually busy with the mending. I 
do not mean to be ungrateful, ma’am. We 
thank you for all your kindness, but husband 
and I have thought the matter over a great deal 
lately, and we find there are two kinds of econ- 
omy.” 

Aunt Hetty waited to hear no more. Quite 
convinced that there was some strange spell over 
rich and poor, she turned her steps toward home, 
but her progress was arrested by the sight of the 
doctor’s chaise standing at the house of Widow 
Gray, and her kind feelings prompted her just to 
step in and inquire what was the matter. 

Mrs. Gray had been left a widow about a year 
before, and although not entirely destitute of 
property, yet with her large family it was diffi- 
cult to get along, and rigid economy was neces- 
sary. Aunt Hetty’s advice was often asked and 
generally followed implicitly. 

For some months after her husband's death, 
Mrs. Gray, who was a feeble woman, had re- 
tained the assistance of a young girl who had 
lived with her for some years; and, indeed, as 
her children were boys, she stood much in need 
of some one to lighten her domestic labors. But 
Aunt Hetty had suggested that this was a need- 
less expense, and had excited her ambition to 
“do without help.” For two or three months 
she had toiled through her many duties, but her 
strength was much exhausted, and some impru- 
dent exposure brought on a severe cold attended 
with inflammation of the lungs; and she was 
now entirely confined to her bed, and required 
the attendance of a nurse and physician, and was 
obliged to hire a girl to attend to the children. 

These particulars were communicated to Aunt 
Hetty by the oldest boy, who met her at the 
door, and he added, in no very polite terms, 
“Mother's sickness is all owing fo doing with- 
out help. She says that following your advice 
has proved very poor economy for her. It would 
have been far better to have paid Molly’s wages 
than to pay the nurse and doctor, even if she 
should ever be well again!” 

“ Well, I never!” again exclaimed Aunt Het- 
ty. “All the troubles in the village are laid on 
my shoulders, this morning!” and quickening 
her pace she soon reached her own door, resolv- 
ing that for the future, she would allow her 
neighbors to economise in their own way, and 
trouble herself no more about them. 
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{Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. } 
CHRIST STILLING THE TEMPEST. 


BY CAROLINE A. HAYDEN. 


Wide o'er the heaving sea, 
With ceaseless energy, 

They toil and strive, 
Night darkens overhead, 
And pale with fear and dread, 


By raging billows sped, 
They onward drive. 


Not one pale star, whose ray 

Might guide their tedious way, 
While struggling on ; 

No cheering voice is heard, 

No hope the chilled heart stirred, 

Not even one whispered word, 
All, all is gone! 


But hush! a Spirit form 

Is seen amid the storm, 
Approaching near ! 

He bids the wild winds cease, 

He whispers hope and peace, 

He bids their faith increase. 
Casting out fear. 


The billows hear his voice, 
The fainting hearts rejoice, 
And fear departs ; 
They feel his wing of love, 
Spread o’er them from above, 
And o’er the deep they move 
With willing hearts. 
Cohassett, Mass., Sept., 1851. 
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“No enjoyment,” says Sidney Smith, “how 
ever inconsiderable, is confined to the present 
moment. A man is the happier for life from 
having made once an agreeable tour, or lived 
for any length of time with pleasant People, or 
enjoyed any considerable interval of innocent 
pleasure,” 
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A FEW WANTS. 
We are very reasonable, generally, in our de- 
sires, and easily satisfied, but there are a few 
things that we are desirous of obtaining. For 
instance : 

A piece of the astonishment the man was 
struck with. 

The hinges of a lady’s gait. 

A piece of leather from the boot the man got 
in trade. 

A feather from the bed of a river. 

A portion of the last link that was broken. 

The key that will fit auburn locks. 
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TAKING IT COOLLY. 

The editor of the Alabama Argus, poor fellow 
(poor in purse, we mean), makes merry over 
what most people would consider a serious trou- 
ble. He’s certainly a philosopher, that man. 
Hear him: 

“ We see the sheriff has advertised the 
office for sale, during our absence. If the sheriff 
can sell it, he will surely do more than we could. 
Like a = percussion-cap, we think it will 
fail to ‘go off.’ 


SILK. TRADE IN NORTHAMPTON. 

A recent number of the Northampton Gazette 
states that the value of the two kinds of silk, 
twist and saddler’s, annually manufactured in 
that town, amounts to the large sum of over one 
hundred thousand dollars! The mulberry specu- 
lation failed altogether; and no raw silk is pro- 
duced in that vicinity, and very little, if any, in 
the country. What is required for use is im- 
ported, mostly from Canton. 
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GiEeAson’s PrcrontAL Drawrxe-Room Companion.—We 
have had the pleasure, lately, of examining several num- 
bers of this magnificent Pictorial ; and can justly say that 
it cannot be excelled. The humbug cry of English supe- 
riority in the “ Art preservative of all arts,” is at length 
refuted ; and we may consider America proudly pre-emi- 
nent in every art. Mr. Gleason deserves the earnest thanks 
of the whole printing fraternity. 

Another paper emanating from the same office, entitled 
“The Flag of our Union,” is not much less deserving of 
notice. Profuse in almost every department, it may be 
considered the most splendid ._-— of typography in 
the world.— Howard's Express, Wooster, Ohio. 


Presentiment.—At Norfolk, lately, 
a professor of music named C. H. Gherkin, went 
to an undertaker’s and ordered his coffin, stating 
that he would die that evening. The under- 
taker, seeing him in good health, paid no atten- 
tion to the order. Gherkin, however, went home 
to bed, and died at an early hour that same 
evening. 
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Very sap—aA musician, in Toronto, lately, 
while laboring under a fit of jealousy, seized a 
French horn and blew his brains out. His re- 
mains—consisting of an old hat and a bandanna 
handkerchief—have been forwarded, by tele- 
graph, to his friends. We give this on the au- 
thority of an exchange paper, but don’t believe 
one word of it. 
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GETTING CANED.—A rumor got abroad, in 
North Carolina, that Professor Deems, of the 
Greensboro Female College, had been caned by 
the girls. It seems the calumny originated in 
the fact, that the young ladies presented the 
Professor a beautiful gold-headed ebony cane, as 
an evidence of their affection and regard. 


Winter Eventxcs.—They will soon be here, 
and now is an excellent time to subscribe for the 
Companion and Flag; obtaining for four dollars 
two papers that would cost, separately, five dol- 
lars, and thus having a supply of entertaining and 
useful reading, accompanied with engravings, for 
study during the long winter evenings. 


Horcuxiss & Co—This enterprising peri- 
odical establishment, in Court Street, is one of 
the most extensive in the country, and its pro- 
prietors prompt and agreeable men to do busi- 
ness with. The Pictorial Drawing-Room Com- 
panion may always be found among the papers 
upon their counter. 

Tur Cusan has failed, 
and now the papers pronounce him to be a pirate 
and a villain. Had he succeeded in freeing op- 
pressed Cuba, he would have been a hero. 0, 
consistency, thou art a jewel! how contingent 
is our judgment upon failure or success ! 
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BY THEIR RIGHT NAMES. — 
The Montreal Herald, in speaking of the shoot- 
ing of the fifty Americans by the Spanish gov- 
ernment, at Havana, styles it “ the Cuban butch- 
ery,” and enlarges on it under that head. 


Wayside Gatherings. 

A German School, tuition free, is a part of the 
Union School, in Fremont. 

Ada, the daughter of Lord Byron, is said to 
be a desperate gambler. 

The whole number of newspapers published in 
Connecticut is fifty. as 

In Hindostan, unmarried females more than 
16 years of age, are regarded as infamous. 

General Cass is said to be suffering from a 
severe attack of fever and ague. 

Freiligrath, the German poet of freedom, has 
resolved upon emigrating to this country. 

Milk, so nutritious when taken as food, if in- 
jected into the veins acts as a deadly poison. 

The man that broke his arm in pulling a whis- 
key punch out of a tumbler, has taken to a sling. 

A Mrs. Blake prosecuted a railroad com 
for killing her husband, and received $20,000 


Sir John German was so ignorant that he left 
al to Sir Matthew Decker, as the author 
of Se Matthew's Gospel ! 

A New York paper states that some thi 
young lawyers of that city have appren' 
themselves to trades. 


The port of Vera for some time past, 
has been almost com ly deserted by vessels 
of all kinds. 


A boy, in New York, named William Bren- 
nen, died in consequence of eating pokeberries, 
a few days since. 

A natural bridge has been discovered in Ala- 
bama which rivals the celebrated one in Virginia. 
It spans 120 feet at the height of 70 feet. 


A gentleman of this State, recently deceased, 
has left $10,000 for the publication of a Phonetic 
Lexicon, to be completed in four years. 

A snake-head shot up through a car on the 
Lewiston and Niagara Falls Railroad, recently, 
and dangerously injured a man named Sennet. 


Lord Elgin, ee ara of Canada, with 
the principal men of the Parliament, will attend 
the great railroad celebration, in this city, the 
present week. 

It is somewhat remarkable that one vote car- 
ried the tariff of 1824; one vote the tariff of 
1828; and one vote, in each House, the tariff of 
1842. 

In 1824 the mail was taken to New Orleans 
from Washington in twenty-four days. That is 
just about the time now required in taking it 
from New York to San Faancisco. 

The strange fact is developed by the taking 
of the census throughout the country, that the 
oldest people are said to be mulattoes and ne- 
groes 


In Albion, Canada, recently, a man who was 
suffering from an attack of hydrophobia, was 
smothered between two feather beds by his at- 
tendants ! 

During a late thunder storm, lightning ran 
along the wires into House’s- telegraph office, in 
Poughkeepsie. N. Y., and set a heap of papers 
on fire. 


Col. John James, the defeated Union candi- 
date in Washington county, Alabama, at the 
recent election, was shot and instantly killed, a 
short time since, by William Nicholson. 


The Augusta Banner says there has been har- 
vested, this year, in the State of Maine, not less 
than 1,250,000 bushels of winter wheat. At this 
yee Maine will very soon manufacture her own 

jour. 

In the reign of Henry VIII. shirts were em- 
broidered with gold; gloves were lined with 
white velvet, and splendidly worked with em- 
broidered and gold buttons, and were highly 
perfumed. 

Snails were a great luxury among the ancient 
Romans. Pliny tells us of a man who had in- 
vented a mode of fattening snails, by which a 
single shell was made to contain more than a 
quart. 

Two men, in Manchester, N. H., were 
recently sentenced by the Police Court of that 
place, to thirty days’ imprisonment in the coun- 
ty jail for profane swearing and other indecent 
language 


A Provincetown schooner arrived at Boston, 
last week, from the Grand Bank, with 40,000, or 
1200 quintals of fish. This is a great fare, and 
an encouraging sign for the fis interest in 
that vicinity. 

In man, and most of the warm-blooded ani- 
mals, the or vocal box forms a protuber- 
ance in the front of the throat; but in the 
same organ is placed at the bottom of the neck 
instead of the top. 

ama charged $100 for cabin passage, an 
for Wea A slight reduction since men fair- 
1 fough for the privilege of paying $1200 in 

e cabin and $750 in the steerage. 

The Board of Alderman of the city of New 
York have received a petition from Mr, John H. 
Sherburne, author of the “Life of John 
Jones,” asking for a place in the Park for a 
monument to that dis ed man, 

The Pennsylvania State Fair takes place at 
Harrisburg, in October; Ohio, at Chillicothe, in 
September; Michigan, at Detroit, in ere! 
Georgia, at Macon, October Ist; and New York, 
at Rochester, September 16-19. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


The people of London annually drink about 
9000 tons of chalk. 

The President was about to make a tour in 
the southwest and centre of France. 

The English papers contain the details of 
more than the average amount of crime and 
accidents. 

The receipts at the Exhibition were percepti- 
bly diminished by the continued intense heat of 
the weather. 


A steam carriage for use on common roads is 
in process of construction at Bath, England. 
The model has been tried successfully. 

The English ship Commerce had been wrecked 
near Aden, and a portion of the crew murdered 
by the natives. e at Bombay was dull. 

The Mormons in Paris are publishing a trans- 
lation of the Book of Mormon, and commencing 
a journal entitled the “ Star of the Desert.” 


A monument is to be erected to the memory 
of Marshal Ney, on the very spot where he was 
shot in 1815, by order of the Bourbons. 

Later advices from the Cape of Good Hope 
state that the governor had been compelled to 
remain quiet until the arrival of reinforcements. 

Belshazzar’s cook never dreamed of half the 
delicacies served at the French banquet to the 
Exhibition Commissioners. The bill of fare 
fills several columns of a newspaper. 


A.M. Tenault had been condemned to six 
months for having cried “down 
with N: n,” at the review of the National 
Guard of Chatellerault. 

M. Pierre Bonaparte, cousin to the President, 
had been thrown from his horse, his leg broken 
in two places, and his person much bruised ; but 
no danger is apprehended as to his life. 


The building used by the House of Commons, 
since the fire of 1835, is being torn down, and 
the Commons will permanently occupy the new 
House at their next sitting. 

The wife of Major Dembinski, who accom- 
oe him to America, after the failure of the 

ungarian insurrection, in which he took an 
active part, was arrested a few weeks ago, on 
her return to Pesth. 

It was the custom of the higher order of the 
Germans to drink mead, a beverage made with 
honey, for thirty days after every wedding. 

m this custom comes the expression, to 
“spend the honey moon.” 

Accounts from Italy mention that a discovery 
had been made, at Venice and Verona, of a 
vast conspiracy to assassinate the Emperor of 
Austria, and massacre all Austrian officers. 
Several of the parties implicated had been ar- 
rested. 

Mr. Francis Fuller, one of the executive com- 
mittee of the Great Exhibition, proposes to en- 
dow the schools of design in Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Glasgow, Leeds, &c., with the (probable) 
surplus of £100,000 from the proceeds of the 
Crystal Palace. 


Sands of Gold. 


—Avarice is the chastisement of the rich. 

Without friends, the world) is but a wil- 
derness. 

—Riches got by deceit cheat no man so 
much as the getter. 

——A statue is melody petritied. A picture 
is harmony placed to the eye. 

——Let the bent of thy thoughts be to mend 
thyself, rather than the world. 

—He is wise, who does not repine for what 
he has not, but rejoices in what he has. 

——lIntense study of the Bible will keep any 
man from being vulgar in point of style.—Cole- 
ridge 


—A discourse is that from which one 
can take nothing without taking the life— 
Fenelon. 

——Teach children to love everything that is 
beautiful, and you will teach them to be useful 
and good. 


— ity it is thé easiest of all thi 
to find a friend ; in adversity it is of all Glee 
the most difficult. 

——tThou shalt stumble least in thy judg- 
ments, if thou wilt thyself but continue without 
stumbling in thy life. 

——Frenchmen are like grains of gunpowder 
—each by itself smutty and contemptible, but 
mass them together they are terrible indeed. 
— Coleridge. 


——Struggle to leave th sons well educated 
rather than rich, for the Ropes of the learned 
are more valuable than the treasures of the 


ignorant, 
-——The law of God is divine and eternal, 
and no has a right to alter, add or dimin- 


person 
ish one word : it must speak for itself, and stand 


by itself. 

-——He who would admonish others, should 
above all things be careful of their reputation 
and sense of shame. They who have cast of 


blushing are beyond amendment. 

——Nothing is more liable to lessen the satis- 
faction with which we regard ourselves, than to 
observe that we disapprove at one time what we 
approve of 


Sour cents per single copy. 


Joker's Olio. 


If you doubt whether you should kiss a girl, 
give her the benefit of the doubt, and “ go in.” 


The latest case of singularity of conduct re- 
corded, is that of a man in Lowell, who dyed for 
the benefit of his hairs. 


The Boston Post claims the following : “ Why 
is a wicked man’s conscience like aclock.” Be- 
cause it has a weight attached to it. 


The height of politeness is passing around 
upon the opposite side of a lady, when walking 
with her, in order not to step upon her shadow. 


“Gentlemen of the jury, have you agreed ? 
What is your verdict?” “ We find the prisoner 
not guilty—if he’ll leave the town.” 


Women are a good deal like French watches 
—very pretty to look at, but very difficult to 
regulate when they once take to going wrong. 


A man in New York has got himself into 
trouble by marrying two wives. A man in Mas- 
sachusetts did a similar thing once, by marrying - 
one. 

An old maid, who hates the male sex most 
venomously, cut a female acquaintance recently, 
who complimented her on the Juoy-ancy of her 
Spirits. 

A western editor, in speaking of a poet out 
his way, says, he begins to claim the usual priv- 
ilege of talent. He has been drunk four times 
within the last week. 

In walking, always turn your toes out and 
your thought: inward. The former will prevent 

‘ou from falli): into cellars, the latter from 
falling into iniquity. 

Some one, from a cooler climate, who is spend- 
ing a few weeks about here, remarks that the dog 
days are uncomfortable, but they are nothing to 
the cat nights. He is somewhat mew-sick-al. 


An Irishman dropped a letter into the post- 
office in this town the other day, with the fol- 
lowing written on its corner: “ Please hasten the 
delay of this letter.”"— Westpiedld Newsletter. 

An Albany wag wickedly remarks that “the 
Bostonians deem it surprising that Philadelphia, 
with twice the number of inhabitants, use less 
water than Boston. The Philadelphians are 
probably not so thirsty mornings !” 


A man down east thus poetically advertises 
his wife : ; 

On the 6th of July. on the night of a Monday, 

Eloped from her husband, the wife of John Grundy. 

His grief for her absence each day growing deeper, 

Should any one find her, he begs him to—keep her. 

* Well, John,” said a teacher to his pupil, 
“who was the oldest man?’ ~Methusaleh.” 
“ How can that be when we learn from the Scrip- 
tures that he died before his father ‘” John was 
silent because he could not tell. Reader, can 
you? 

A wag suggests that the only difference be- 
tween the liquor law of Maine, and that of New 
Hampshire, is about five or six feet. The liquor 
of Maine being emptied on the ground, while 
that of New Hampshire is emptied about five or 
six feet above the ground. 


PLAC OF BUR GNIGN, 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original prize tales, written expressly for 
this paper, and at a very great cost. In polities, and on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns ; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally acknowledged that the FLAG is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its literary 
contents are allowed by the best judges to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day. so 
condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 
and every department is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest. or money pro- 
duce. Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay 
before our hundreds of th ls of readers an 


ORUGUW AG PAP BR, 
the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any 
other weekly paper in the Union. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


lsubscriber,one year, . . $2 00 
Ssubscribers, “ . ‘ . 5 00 
4 “ “ 6 00 
8 = . 11 00 
One copy of the FLaG oF Ustoy, and o; 
copy of the PictoriaL Drawine-Room Companion, one 
(> Invariably in advance. 
No further deduction made from the above terms. 


Tho these two journals emanate from the same 
establishment, still not one line will appear in one that has 
been published in the other, thus to those per- 
sons who take both papers, an immense variety of inter- 
esting reading. 

Subscribers or postmasters are requested to act as agents 
on the above terms. 


*,* All orders should be addressed, post PAID, to the 

Pusiisuer or Tue or ov: Uxton. 

*,* The FLAG can be obtained ui an 77 

Z y of the news r 
in the United States, and of newspaper usiun an 


GQLEASON, 


F. 
PUBLISHER AND Prorrisror, Bostoy, Mass. 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


EDWARD K. COLLINS, ESQ. 

Mr. Collins was born in Truro, Mass., and at 
an early age went to New York, where he com- 
menced the shipping and mercantile business on 
his own account. In 1825 he built and estab- 
lished a line of ships from New York to Vera 
Cruz. In 1832 he built a number of fine ships, 
which were known throughout this country as 
Collins's New York and New Orleans line of | 
packets. In 1836 Mr. C. built the Roscius, Gar- 
rick, Sheridan, and Siddons, which were styled 
Collins’s Dramatic line of packets ; they were at 
that time the largest merchant ships ever built 
in the United States, and of course many wise- 
acres predicted a signal failure, but as the result 
proved, they sustained the reputation which his 
previous ships had gained, and to this day have 
maintained it. In 1848 the Collins line of 
steamships were commenced, and as a nation 
we are proud of their entire success. The New 
York merchants, as a testimonial of their appre- 
ciation of Mr. Collins’s character and ability, 
have presented him with a beautiful service of 
gold plate, which we present in this number of | 
our paper, costing $8000. This magnificent 
present has been sent by the manufacturers to 
the exhibition at London, as a specimen of 
American skill—and appreciation of merit. 
There is one circumstance which came to our 
knowledge, some years since, which ought to be 
mentioned here. In 1841 the Spanish govern- 
ment sent an officer to New York, with instruc- | 
tions to have two war steamers built. On his 
arrival, he was told that it would be impossible 
for him to obtain in this country anything at all — 
saisfactory ; to which he replied, “A ship (the | 
Siddons) passed us going out as we came into 
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EDWARD K. COLLINS, ESQ. 


' were sent to Cuba, and after a trial, they were 


port, that pleased me very much.” _ He expressed 
a wish to be, and was, introduced to Mr. C., to 
whom he made his business known. Mr. C, 
kindly volunteered to direct the building of the 
two war steamers, Regent and Empress, which 


pronounced highly satisfactory, and at the pres- 
ent time they are unsurpassed by any foreign 
war steamer that has visited the island of Cuba. 
The service was kindly acknowledged by the 
Spanish government. We merely give this to 
show what good judgment and perseverance will 
accomplish. In private life Mr. Collins sustains 
the highest character for those domestic quali- 
ties that render home and friends happy; while 
in public, his extraordinary usefulness and en- 
terprise have won for him a lasting name. Our 
engraving is from a daguerreotype likeness by 
Wn. R. Butler, 251 Broadway, New York. 


> 


THE ORIGIN. 


“ Many a slip between the cup and thelip.” This 
saying was supposed to take its origin from one 
of Penelope’s woers being shot as he was going 
to drink. But it arose, as Ainsworth has it, 
thus: “A king of Thrace had planted a vine- 
yard, when one of his slaves, whom he had much 
oppressed in that very work, prophesied that he, 
the king, should never taste the wine produced 
by it. The king disregarded his: prophecy, and 
when at an entertainment he held the cup full 
of his own wine, he sent for this slave, and asked 
him, insultingly, what he thought of his prophecy 
now? Theslave only answered, “ There’s many 
a slip between the cup and the lip.” Scarcely 
had he spoken when news was brought that a 
huge boar was laying his vineyard waste. The 
king arose in a fury, attacked the boar. and was 
killed, without ever tasting the wine, and thus 
fully verified the slave’s prediction.”—.Home 
Journal. 


SERVICE OF PLATE. 


The engraving below is a representation of the 
plate about to be presented to E. K. Collins, Esq. 
of New York, by 9 number of merchants, as a 
testimonial of their appreciation of his energy, 
talent and enterprise in having successfully es- 
tablished the line of steamships between this 
country and England, and surpassing all other 


competitors in speed, elegance and comfort. 
Messrs. Ball, Tompkins & Black, of New York, 
are the manufacturers, and have spared no pains 


in producing a work of art that will challenge 
Europe, in taste and workmanship, and which 
is to be sent to the World’s Fair, as a specimen 
of American manufactures. About fifty persons, 
who have visited the World’s Fair, and who 
have called to see the plate, have expressed their 
opinion that there is nothing among the English 
or French manufactures there, which is equal to 
it. The cost is $8000, and it is made of pure 
California gold, withcut alloy, and is 23 1-2 ca- 


rats fine, and finished with the same care that | 


fine jewelry is. The salver is of solid silver; it 
has been examined by thousands, and as a work 
of taste and artistic display, it has been consid- 
ered the best ever produced in this country. 

On the waiter is the following inscription : 

“This Service of Plate is presented by citizens 
of New York to Edward K. Collins, in testimony 
of the public sense of the great honor and ad- 
vantage which have been conferred upon the 
city and the whole country through his energy 
and perseverance in the successful establishment 


SERVICE OF PLATE PRESENTED TO MR, COLLINS. 


of an American Line of Trans-Atlantic Steam- 
ers, August, 1851.” 

The tea set has also its appropriate inscription 
engraved upon it. 


> 


AMERICA. 

Freedom and the sun never go down upon the 
earth ; and they are always rising. If you hear 
that freedom or the sun has expired and disap- 
peared in the ocean, then look to America, where 


litters in morning splendor the sun, and al: 
it freedom .—sSchiller. 
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